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AFFECTIONATE PREACHING. 
No employment awakens, and calls into action, 


‘all the generous emotions of the mind more than 
that of the preacher. He comes to his fellow-men 
‘with a message infinitely more interesting, 
more useful, than any other. He is sent on an er- 
rand, more expressive of tenderness and good-will. 


He comes to disclose the boundless mercy of God 


to mankind, as manifested in the condescension, 
life, and death, of the Redeemer, in the forgive- 
“ness of kin, and the renovation of the soul; in its 
safe conveyance through the dangers of this world, 
and its final admission into heaven. This ntessage 
he brings to his fellow-men, guilty and ruined in 
themselves, exposed to infinite danger, and hope- 
less suffering. What subjects can equally af- 
fecting ? hat can equally awaken 
all the tenderness of virtue? 

An affectionate manner is in itself amiable and 
engaging. Men naturally love those, who appear 
benevolent and tender-hearted; and, most o all, 
require, and love, this character in a minister of 
the ]. This character, or its opposite, can 
ha ail to appear in his discourses. There are 
# many things in the subjects of his hing, 

which naturally call forth tenderness and affection, 
that, if he possess this disposition, it cannot fail to 
appear in his sentiments, in his language, and in 
hig manner of utterance. Wherever it appears, it 
will be acknowledged, and loved: and the words of 
a beloved preacher will always come to his flock 
with a peculiar power of persuasion.— Dwig ht. 
TERRIFIC PREACHING. 


‘There is one class of scriptural subjects, about 

_ which I wish especially to warn those of my audi- 
ence, who may one day become preachers of the 
1. This class involves all those, which res- 

pect the anger of God against sin, and his denunci- 
ations against sinners: particularly the final judg- 
ment and. retribution, and the future sufferings of 
the impenitent. It is no unfrequent thing to hear 
these subjects discussed in that strong language, 
and that vehement utterance, with which an im- 
passioned speaker labours to express his own indig- 


mation, and to rouse that of his audience against 


atrocious crimes, or invading enemies. Vehemence 


_jg-not the manner of address, which is suited to 


subjecta of this nature. The preacher ought to re- 
member, that in disclosing the doom of the impeni- 
tent, he is, perhaps, pronouncing his own. How 
best men are assured of their 
-gafety! Were this objection removed, how foreign, 
how unfitted (to say the least,) is it to subjects so 
awful! ...I.have heard sermons of this description. 
The emotions excited in my own mind, and abun- 


_ dantly expressed to me by others, were, I confess, 
_amixture of horror and disgust: feelings, from 


which good can hardly be expected in a case of this 
nature. I wish these subjects ever to be handled 
plainly and without disguise. Such a mode is 
equally essential to the integrity of the preacher, 
and the usefulness of his discourses. But I wish 


. them to be always handled, also, with such a mix- 


ture of solemnity and affection, as shall wholly 
exclude vehemence on the one hand, and strongly 


- exhibit tenderness on the other. The words of the 


preacher should be those of a guilty man to gailty 
men; of a dying man to dying men; of a man who 
humbly hopes, that he has found pardon for him- 
self, and is most affectionately anxious, that his 


hearers may find the same blessing also.— Dwight. 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


How often are these words of submission to, and 
acquiescence in the divine will to be found on the 


lips, without having gained an entrance into the 


Under the dark cloud of blindness and un- 
belief we murmur at those things which in reality 
are making “ for our peace.” ‘“ We sorrow as those 
that are without hope,” under the pressure of those 
heavy trials which indeed are working “for our 
.’ Weare so blind, that we cannot see the 

un of righteousness, through the mist of tears, 
and the cloud of ssrrow; and so deaf that we can- 
not hear the low soft voice of a Saviour’s love. 
* Why art thou fearful?” Amidst the storm and 
tempest of life— 
“ That voice of love can charm away 

The accents of deepair, 
And make the sufferer’s darksome way 

Again look bright and fair.” 


When watching by the death-hed of a dear and 
a loved one ; what is it but unbelief that sits at the 


heart! 


_ despairing heart and whispers in agonizing sobs 


resistance to the decree that is gone forth to the 
destroying angel? When the cheerful and ready 
obedience of love is looked for, from the altar of a 
heart, burning with the sweet incense of a devoted 
zeal to him who “ gave himself for us, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God ;” we 
either reluctantly yield a cold and unwilling obe- 
dience—a sacrifice unacceptable to his sight ; or we 
altogether “set at nought his chastisement, and 
will none of his reproof.” We want the bright un- 
clouded faith of the Shunamite; who when called 
on to participate in the sufferings of humanity, in 
the bitterness of her hour of trial could say, “ Jt is 


well.” We want the confiding faith that upheld 


the patriarch in that dark moment of despairing 


anguish, when ‘he took the knife to slay his son.’ 
* The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away,” 
said holy Job, encompassed with sorrows; but he 
stopped not here, that was an obvious, truth, he 
had a full sense of the love that guided the hand 
that smote him; and in the fulness of faith he ex- 
claimed, “ Blessed be the name of the Lord.” ‘In 
the multitude of the sorrows that I had in my heart, 
thy comforts have refreshed my soul,” was the 
sweet experience of one who had drunk deeply of 
the bitter cup of affliction. Paul was “ready,” he 
said, “to be offered,” ready to fulfil the will of 
God ; looking out of himself up to Jesus. He who 
“ spake as never man spake,” has enjoined us by 
precept and example to make the will of God our 
will. “Not as [ will, but as thou wilt,” may be a 


hard lesson fur frail humanity ; but it isa lesson) 


that must be learned iv the school of Christ— a 
lesson that can only be taught by the “ Great 
Teacher,” out of the book not of nature, but of 
grace! “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me,” is a blessed experience, an an- 
chor on which the weary, heavy-laden soul rests 
her hopes of an eternal world, with undoubting 
confidence and unshaken faith. The cloud and the 
storm of spiritual darkness, and distress is broken, 
and dispersed by the beaming star of Gospel pro- 
mise, ** When thou passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee.” Oh dear reader, may you and 


I realize this by our own sweet and happy experi- 


ence; and when our day of trial comes, may we 
with all the calmness and the silence of faith, * cast 
all our care upon him who careth for us ;” and ever 


Jook unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of our 


faith—Lendon Christian Guardian. 


evil continually. (Gen vi. 5.) It must be admitted 


and | the moral condition of that race of men who were 


ORIGINAL SIN. | 


From Dr. Pressly’s address to the Students of the 
Theological Seminary of the Associate Reformed Sy- 
nod of the West. 


That human nature became depraved in Adam, 
and that all his posterity inherit from him a deprav- 
ed nature, are traths plainly taught in the Sacred 
Scriptures, and confirmed by undeniable facts. 
Out of the numerous texts of Scripture which es- 
tablish the doctrine of the original corruption of our 
nature, your attention is particularly directed to 
the following. In describing the moral condition 
of the Ephesians, the Apostle makes this remarka- 
ble declaration, and were by nature children of 
wrath, even as others. (Eph. ii. 3.) The import 
of this language, I understand to be, that we are 
born in a state of wrath, so that as soon as we have 
an existence in the world, we are liable to the ef- 
fects of God’s wrath against sin. ‘This interpre- 
tation is sustained by many other parallel texts of 
Scripture. At anearly period in the history of 
our world, it is said, saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the his of his heart was only 


that these words give a very strong description of 
the universal and total corruption of human nature. 
But if it should be alleged that this isa picture of 


destroyed by the deluge, we have only to proceed 
in the examination of the sacred history, and we 
shall find that subsequent to this fearful display of 
divine vengeance, it is written, The Lord said in 
his heart, I will not again curse the ground any 
more for man’s Peete the imag ination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth. (Gen. viii. 21.) Here 
then, is the description which God himself gives 
of the moral character and condition of man. From 
his youth, the imagination of his heart is evil. His 
nature is corrupt; his heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked. The wicked are 
estranged from the womb; they go astray as soon 
as they be born, speaking lies. (Ps. \viii. 3.) And 
with this description of human nature the peniten- 
tial confessions of the saints agree. Behold, says 
the psalmist, J was shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
did my mother conceive me. (Ps. li. 5.) The oc- 
casion on which this memorable confession was 
uttered, is well known. David had been deeply 
humbled before God, on the account of his conduct 
in the matter of Uriah, and in this psalm, he gives 
utterance to the sorrow of a contrite heart. And 
while he makes confession of his sin in this par- 
ticular case, he traces the noxious streams up to 
their bitter fountain, and exclaims, Behold, I was 
shapen in inquity. There is no reason whatever 
to suppose that the case of David was peculiar, 
and therefore what he declares of himself is true 
of all the offspring of Adam. They are all alike 
conceived in sin. On no other principle can the 
words of the patriarch Job, be fairly interpreted. 
Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 
‘Not one. What is man that he should be clean, 
and he that is born of a woman, that he should be 
righteous. How can man be justified with God, 
or how can he be clean that is born of a woman ? 
(Job xiv. 4; xv. 14; xxv.4.) These words evidently 
convey the idea, that, man who is the offspring of 
unholy and depraved parents, derives from them a 
corrupt nature. 

‘I'he same conclusion is established by the decla- 
ration of our Lord, in his memorable conversation 
with Nicodemus. That whichis born of the flesh 
is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is 
- fag (John iii. 6.) The subject to which our 

rd directed the attention of this Master in [srae], 
is the necessity of the new birth or regeneration. 
And for the sake of illustration a comparison is in- 
stituted, betwixt the natural and spiritual birth. 
The author of the one is man, the author of the 
other is the Spirit of God. That which derives its 
existence from man, who is a carnal corrupt being, 
is flesh; that is, a carnal corrupt nature; that 
which is the product of the Spirit, isa spiritual, 
holy nature. And because every one who is born 
into the world, is a partaker of the old man, the de- 
praved nature transmitted to us from our apostate 
father, therefore it is absolutely necessary that we 
be born again, born of the Spirit, and so made par- 
takers of a new nature before we can enter the 
— of heaven. 

he character of the divine dispengations to- 
wards infants, proves conclusively, the doctrine of 
original sin. According tothe Scriptures, death, is 
the wages ofsin. But infants are not capable of com- 
mitting actual sin. And yet we see, that in the 
government of Him, all whose ways are righteous 
and true, they experience the bitter consequences 
of sin. As soon as they come into the world, we 
see that they are children of wrath; are liable to 
pain, to sickness, and death, and are treated by the 
mora! Governor of the world as sinful beings. All 
God’s dispensations are right, and consequently in- 
fants receive at his hand the treatment due to sin- 
ful beings, are partakers of a deprav- 
ed nature. That be far from God, says the fa- 
ther of the faithful, to do after this manner, to slay 
the righteous with the wicked, and that the righte- 
ous should be as the wicked. That be far from 
God. Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right? (Gen. xviii. 25.) Ifthere had been found 
in Sodom ten righteous persons, God declares that 
he would have spared the city for their sake. But 
amidst the population of this abandoned city, though 
it must have embraced some hundreds of infants, 
ten righteous persons were not to be found. And 
in the deluge, in war, in famine, how many thous- 
ands of infants have perished! How evident then 
is it, that the moral Governor of the world, in his 
dispensations towards them, regards them as in- 
volved in that sin which brought death into the 
world and all our woe. 

On no other principle, than that of the original 
corruption of human nature, can we rationally or 
satisfactorily account for the universal prevalence 
of human wickedness. Under every variety of 
circumstances, in every age, and in every nation, 
wherever we meet with man, we find him a sinful 
being, prone toevil. That all men who live to 
the years of reflection and of moral agency, do 
manifest themselves to be sinful and depraved 
creatures will not be denied. And how are we to 
account for this admitted fact? Shall we be told 
that it is upon the principle of imitation? That 
though we are born holy, yet being exposed to evil 
example we copy after it? This supposes the uni- 
versality of evil example, or, in other words, the 
universality of human depravity. But this is the 
very thing we are endeavouring to account for. 
How comes it to pass that the reign of human de- 
pravity is universal, so that every where the youth- 
ful mind is exposed to the influence of evil exam- 
ple? And how comes it to pass that the young, 
universally, without any exception, learn to imitate 
evil example, if there is not in their natnre a pro- 
pensity to evil? Some children are placed in situ- 
ations very favourable to the cultivation of holiness. 
They are born of Christian parents, are early dedi- 
cated to God, enjoy the benefit of Christian exam- 
ple and. religious instraction, and are carefully 
kept from the society of the vicious and profane. 
And yet, with all these advantages on their side, 
with all these incitements to the cultivation of ho- 
liness, and with all these restraints from evil, as 
they grow up, they give unequivocal proof of the 
alienation of their hearts from God. No satisfac- 
tory explanation can be given of this universal ef- 
fect, without supposing the existence of a univer- 
sal cause. Human nature has become corrupt in 
the original fountain, and consequently all the 
streams which issue thence, partake of the impuri- 
ty of their source. Some men may run to greater 
excess in riot and wickedness than~others.and. 
there may be much more visible impiety ‘in the life of 
one, than in the lives of others around him. But 
in every case it is true of man, in his unrenewed 
state, that his heart is not right with God. The 
Lord looked down from heaven upon the children 
of men, to see if there were any that did under- 
stand and seek God. And what was the epecta- 


cle presented to the view of Omniscience? They 


are all gone aside, they are all together beeome 


filthy ; there is none that doeth good, no, not 
one. (Pa. xiv. 2, 3.) ry 

The doctrine which I have endeavoured to es- 
tablish does not appear to have been directly op- 
pused, in any part of the Christian world, i 
to the fifth century. In the year 405, Pelagius, a 
monk of considerable learning, to publish 
sentiments concerning nature and grace, which 
were rded by the Christian church as utterly 
irreconcilable with the faith once-delivered to the 
saints. This heresiarch, as in the judgment of 
the Christian church he was regarded, taught that 
the sin of Adam injured himself alone ; that child- 
ren are now born in the same condition in which 
Adam was previous to transgression ; and that man, 
by the improvement of his own natural powers, 
can attain to true holiness. He denied the impu- 
tation of the sin of Adam to his posterity, and the 
derivation of a corrupt nature from him, waintain- 
ing that the one is inconsistent with the justice, 
while the other is irreconcilable with the holiness 
of God. These doctrines were regarded as strange 
in the Christian world, and produced no little ex- 
citement. In consequence of an ambiguous use of 
terms, and an artful, of propa- 
gating his sentiments, it was for some time diffi- 
cult to determine what were really the doctrines 
which he maintained. At length, by the indefati- 

ble labours of the venerable Augustine, he was 

rawn from his lurking places, his equivocation 
was exposed, the utter repugnance of his views to 
the word of God was made manifest; and by the 
authority of the church, the sentence of condem- 
nation was pronounced upon his system. - But the 
seeds of error were then sown, and in every sub- 
sequent age they have been springing up and pro- 
ducing their pestiferous fruit: and in no age since 
the days of Pelagius, have they sprung up more 
extensively, nor grown more luxuriantly, than in 
this nineteenth century. 

Among the arguments in support of the doctrine 
of original sin, which were urged against Pelagi- 
us and his followers, there was one which was ex- 
ceedingly perplexing. It was drawn from the uni- 
versal practice of the church with regard to the 
baptism of infants. “Why are infants baptized 
for the remission of sin, if they are not morally de- 
filed?” That infants were baptized according to 
the practice of the universal church, Pelagius ad- 
mitted. And in the forin of baptism then used, 
the expression is employed, baptism, “for the re- 
mission of sin.”’ Though Pelagius was a man of 
learning, had travelled extensively, and must be 
supposed to have had a knowledge of the general 
history of the Christian world, yet he candidly ad- 
mitted that he had never heard of any Christian 
sect that rejected infant baptism. Why then, it 
was inquired, are infants baptized? Why do they 
receive the external sign of remission of sin, if 
they are free from the defilment of sin? To this 
inquiry no satisfactory answer could be given. The 
objections urged by Pelagius against this doctrine 
were substantially the same with those which we 
— from the lips of its opponents in the" present 

ay. 


From a Review of the Life of Wiliam Wilberforce in 
the British Critic. 


IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO PERSONS 
ENGAGED IN PUBLIC POLITICAL LIFE.” 
What words can do justice to him who should, 

not only by his own personal walk and conversa- 

tion show how very possible it is to be a faithful 

and energetic public man, without ceasing to be a 

lowly and watchful soldier of the Cross, but who 

should likewise make nearly the whole of a long 
life one continuous protest against the folly and the 
madness of doubting that ibility? What shall 
we say of one, who for a long course of years, re- 
gardless of contempt and obloquy, persisted in the 
discharge of his baptismal vow; and declared in 
the world of statesmen, and of nobles, and of ad- 
venturers in the secular strife for masteries, that 


the knowledge of Christ, and him crucified, was| gaged 


after all, the only knowledge really worth the pur- 
suit of any reasoning mant What shall we say 
of one, who while toiling in the furnace of political 
contention, yet had no hurt, neither was a hair of 
his head singed, neither were his garments changed 
nor the smell of the fire had passed upon him ?— 
Now, whatever great and glorious things may be 
said of. such a man, may nearly to the letter, be 
said of William Wilberforce. It istrue, that Wil- 
berforce was himself no statesman. But he lived 
perpetually in the midstof statesmen. He moved 
and had his being in the region where are forged 
the thunder and the lightning which shake, and 
which terrify the place beneath. And there was 
he, for the most part to be seen in the calm and 
almost sinless peace which denotes a member of 
the city of the living God. It would have been no 
small thing to say that he was born to the sphere, in 
which such “ fantastic tricksare played before high 
heaven” by them who seem to “ have the world as 
their confectionary ;” by them who look upon it as 
their rightful inheritance to hold 


—the eyes, the ears, the tongues, and hearts of men 
At duty, more than they can frame employment ; 


and further, that he was bread to a familiarity with 
the tree, the fruits of which are pleasant to the eye, 
and which seem much to be desired to make one 
wise; and yet that neither wealth nor literature 
could speak to him as they speak to so many oth- 
ers, with the voice of the tempter, proclaiming— 
ye shall be as gods! It would have been no small 
thing to say thus much of any man. But noble as 
this praise might be, it would do but scanty justice 
to the name of Wilberforce. His most eminent 
and palmary commendation is, that éven while 
walking in the labyrinth of statecraft, he never lost 
the clue which guideth to a better country; that 
he made the walls of the legislature to ring with 
his faithful and courageous testimony to the truth; 
that the false wisdom of the hustings or the court 
could never rase out from his heart the awful say- 
ing, “* Whosoever shall deny Me before men, him 
shall the Son of man also deny before the angels 
of God !” 

The man of whom thus much can be affirmed 
has won an immortality which heroes, and politi- 
cians, and patriots may well envy. If nothing more 
could be said of him, this would alone make good 
his title toa sepulchre in the midst of our most 
honoured and illustriousdead. He has ceased from 
his labours, and his works wil! doubtless follow him. 
The latest posterity shall bless his name on earth; 
and the souls which his example and his writings 
have helped to save, shall bear witness for him be- 
fore all the company of heaven. He shall there 
surely find that he -has a name better even than 
that of sons and daughters; that he has a long suc- 
cession of spiritual inheritors, written on the roll 
of that bright genealogy, which the seraphim shall 
look upon with delightand joy. Inthe mean time, 
it is not wonderful that all who honoured and loved 
him while he was yet in the flesh, should be im- 
patient for @ faithful record of his trials and his vic- 
tories. And such a record the hand of filial affec- 
tion has now prepared for us. 


A PLAY-GOING CHRISTIAN. 


A Ptay-corne Curistian!—Surely this is the 
veriest Contradiction in terms. Push probability to 
its remotest verge, and can you conceive a man re- 
sorting to the Theatre, there to promote the glory 
of God in Christ Jesus? Is that the scene in 
which faith may be enlarged, the affections exer- 
cised in love to God, affliction solaced, or death 
welcoined? Are not all the distinctive features of 


Christjayity studiously banished from the stage? 
Nay to the patchwork morality current there 
the m 


t equivocal description’—The stage a 
Why en- 
pcomw d Paganism has long since scouted the 
monstrots idea, and infidel Philosophy has not been 
backward to confirm the verdict, and the homely 
common sense of general experience loudly pro- 
claims that where iniquity abounds, there theatres 
do flourish; that the stage is at once an index of 
prevailing folly, and a pledge to society for its con- 
tinuance and increase.— Church. 


nursery of virtue—a school of morals! 


vious | 


A HEART-MOVING PICTURE. 
The following extract is the conclusion of the 


it given in a “ Tale of Real Life,” published 

the Journal of the American Temperance Union. 
We believe the room occupied in our paper by this 
extract, could not be better occupied at this par- 
ticular moment. In this representa‘ion of the hor- 
rid effects of the traffic in intoxication, touching to 
every feeling heart as it must be, there is no 


-over-drawing of the soul-sickening picture. No, 


there is nothing here which contradicts the asser- 
tion that it is a tale of real life. Nothing here but 
such consequences and wretchedness as legiti- 
mately and extensively flow from the inhuman 
traffic. Where is the town—where is the neigh- 
bourhood, in all our land, where miseries like. these 
have not been experienced from the satne cause ! 
And now that the effort is put forth for the sup- 
pression of the fountain of wo, the hearts of the 
virtuous should be st to“ come up to the help 
of the Lord” and the suffering wife and children 
of the drunkard, inst the dealers in liquid 
crime, and wo, and death. 

The history opens with the description of a fami- 
ly, happy in the mutual affection of its members, 
andjin the enjoyment of competency and all need- 
ful prosperity ; and closes as follows: 


Tse winter was now approaching; a drea 
seas to those who have no household comforts, 
and*it seemed to this poor woman that her family 
must perish ; but suddenly she formed the resolu- 
tion to make one more effort to save them, to go to 
the shop keeper and engage him not to let her hus- 

have any more spirit. It was strange work 
for such a woinan to complain of her husband ; 
she had long tried to hide him from every eye, and 
that shop was a sad place for her togoto. There 
stood those huge hogsheads, filled with their mad- 
dening draughts; there, standing under the mea- 
sure of every kind, glasses in array all around; 
the gibbet, the block, and the axe could not pierce 
a heart with more agony, than did the sight of these 
executioners of her poor, suffering, bleeding fami- 
ly. But the shop-keeper was a human being ; ** he 
must have some compassion, and he will befriend 
me,” said Mary, “ when he knows what we suffer.” 
She told him that she had come to beg him not to 
let her husband have any more spirit; that she 
was sometimes afraid her poor children would be 
killed; that every night, when he came from the 
shop, he seemed to have lost his reason; that she 
and her children were obliged to get out of his 
way; that it was socold now she did not know 
how to sleep in the barn with her little girl ; that 
she was a feeble child, and she could not keep her 
warn; that if her husband could not get any spirit 
he would be kind and help them. er tears fell 


on her apron, as she stood with her head cast down, 


pleading to the only person who she believed 
could help her. 

The shop-keeper told her he was very sorry 
her husband had taken such a course; that when 
he first came into the shop he thought he was as 
likely a man as he ever knew, and every one 
said there was not so promising a young man in 
town, one so likely to get up in the world, and he 
stood out a great while; but it was strange how 
the habit of drinking gained upon him lately; he 
is now the most troublesome man that comes into 
the shop. “And whydo you let him have it,” ask- 
ed Mary Duffil, “ you see it has ruined him and all 
the rest of us?” ‘“ Why, my family must live,” 
replied the shop-keeper ; “ those that pay for my 

s [ must let have what they want.” “ Must my 
mily be destroyed that your family may live,” 
said Mary Duffil, in a-tone of bitter enffering ; 
“ will that excuse stand at the day of reckoning !” 
“| shan’t sell him much more,” said the shop- 
keep hastily; “the mortgage will be out to-mor- 
row, and if he don’t pay, he must quit.” “ Mort- 
gages, said Mary, thunderstruck at the sound. 
es,” said the shop-keeper, “it has been mort- 
these two years, and [ can’t wait.” Asif 
the current of life had been frozen, she turned 
and swiftly went to her home. “Any other wo- 
man in town,” “said the shop-keeper, “ would 
have known it long ago, but nobody would speak 
to that woman about her husband; I always feel 
bad when I see her, that it was done at my shop ; 
but folks must live,” he said, as he shut the door. 
It was a hard snow storm, but this broken-hearted 
woman heeded it not; “to-morrow,” thought she, 
‘‘we must all be cast out into the open world. O, that 
the grave would hide me; and my poor children, 
what will become of them, will they follow their 
wretched father’s steps? Better never to have 
seen the blessed light of this world, than to quench 
its beams with our own hands.” Asshe entered 
her house, her four children were cowering over a 
few dying embers; the eldest, James, a boy of 
aboat ten years old, was holding his little sister, a 
child of a year; she shed not a tear, but they saw 
something was the matter, and each one pressed 
closely to her. “We must all go away to-mor- 
row; you will never sleep here again,” said she to 
her children; the shop-keeper says your father 
owes it to him.” They all cried and sobbed till 
the youngest boys fell asleep; their mother laid 
them in their bed; she did not attempt to hide 
them. “I cannot save them any longer,” thought 
she, now wn desperate in her grief; she sat 
down with her little girl in her arms, and James 
sat close by her. ‘“ Where are we going, mother,” 
said he, “* when we go away from here.” “To the 
poor-house, my child,” answered his mother. 
“ Where that fool is?” said James, “ Yes,” an- 
swered his mother, “ And shall we have to live 
with him?” “ Yes,” answered his mother, “ we 
must all live together, there is but one room.” 
“And won’t the boys despise me?” asked James. 
“ Yes, I’am afraid they will tell you that your fa- 
ther is a drunkard, and you are a town poor boy.” 
“Can’t we go to livesome where else!” ‘No, 
my child.” “ Mother, would not father have been 
a good man, if it had not been for that shop?” 
said James. “ Yes, my child, he always was good 
before he went there; he would have done every- 
thing for us; it is that cruel shop that has done it 
all.” ‘ And if father had never gone there we 
should not have had to go away froin our house, 
should we? and they could’nt have had our mow- 
ing, and our cornfield, and pretty wood-lot too? 
Our horse and wagon, that the shop-folks used 
every day—I should think, would have been enough. 
And there’s our two cows that stand in the yard ; it 
makes me cry when I see Brindle, there; all the 
whiskey in the world ain’t as as she is,” and 
seeing his mother’s eyes filled with tears, “Mo- 
ther,” said he, “ [I shall be a man pretty soon, and 
then I will take care of you, and we will go away 
and livea hundred miles from a rum-shop, and 
father will come and be just as he used to be, won’t 
we?” 

Just then, he heard the muttering voice of his 
father upon the threshold; and, and as he pushed 
open the door, the poor boy, in a fright, started and 
hid behind his mother. James Duffil had been to 
the shop, and after getting his dram, they told him 
his mortgage was out, and if he could not pay, he 
must seek sume other place to live in, for they 
could not wait. Enraged by their threats, he grew 
violent ; and being glad to get rid of one that could 
pay no longer, they thrust him headlong into the 
street, and shut the door upon him. Infuriated to 
madness at such treatment, he went home to wreak 
his vengeance upon his innocent family. The 
starting of James was the signal for his wrath, 
and seizing him by the collar, with curses, said, 
“ there, hide again when I come,” he dashed him 
against the wall; his wife sprang to save her dar- 
ling boy; his screams startled the two little ones 
from their sleep; and screaming at once, the fa- 
ther seized one and then the other, and threw them 
out of the door into the snow. Mary fled to rescue 
them, when he suddenly pushed her over the 
threshold, shut the door and bolted it, muttering 
vengeance to any one that came there that night, 
threatening that he would be the death of them. 
Piercing were the cries of the children ; James had 
kept fast hold of his mother; she fell with the 
youngest in her arms. With almost supernatural 
strength, shrouding them as well as she could in 


history of tamily destroyed by intemperance, 
in 


her arms, she carried the three youngest to the 
barn, and folding them close together, rushed to 
the nearest neighbour, and getting some blankets, 
spent.a long cold night, flecenie to the wailing 
‘of her ‘suffering children, and labouring to save 
them, if possible, from death. The next morning 
an officer came and took possession of the house 
and grounds. James Duffil sat still crying bitterly, 
but his poor wife shed not a tear; she gathered up 
the few remaining articles that were left, with a 
sick child in her arms—little James following close 
by her side with one eye swelled, and the other 
two boys crying because there was no one to com- 
fort them. This sorrowful group went to the poor 
house. Mary was past the feeling of degradation, 
as she sat down in the abode of the refuse of socie- 
ty: The iron had entered into hersoul. In a few 
ays, the child died from the exposure ; the mother 
closed its dying eyes without a tear. “ Sweet blos- 
som,’’ she said, “1 cannot wish you to stay in this 
world of sorrow.” In a few days, a fever set in, 
and she, too, rested from all her triale. It wasa 
moment of anguish, when she laid her hands upon 
the heads of her little boys. For them she would 
longer live, and bear the drunkard’s curse. But 
the cup was not full without such a sacrifice. The 
doings of a spirit shop could only be completed in 
such an issue. 
Who are responsible for such terrible evils wit- 


Ty | nessed in every town and village all over our land? 


Ye legislators, who? 


WHO ARE CHRIST'S? 


“* They only are Christ’s who have crucified the 
flesh, with the affections and lusts.” Whilst then 
we repose with perfect confidence and humble gra- 
titude on the merits of our blessed Saviour, the 
Paschal Lamb slain for our transgressions, the vi- 
camious sacrifice appointed for guilty man from the 
foundation of the world; whilst we know and con-. 
fess that his blood alone can blot out the large cata- 
logue of our sins; whilst we feel assured that all 
the good works of all the men that ever lived 
are not of themselves sufficient to save a single 
soul from destruction; let us show that we cherish 
a grateful remembrance of the benefits which 
Christ has conferred upon us, by striving upon all 
occasions, and under all circumstances, to obey the 
precepts of his most holy gospel, and to imitate (as 
far as the frailty of our imperfect nature will allow 
us to imitate) his any and spotless example. Thus 
shall we be justified by faith, if that faith be pro- 
ductive of a life of holiness. And thus when we 
shall be summoned, as we soon must be, from this 
world toanother; when we shall have put off the 
tabernacle of our flesh; when we shall be called 
on to render an account of the deeds done in the 
body ; then may we indulge the humble but well 
founded hope, that when we go hence we shall, 
through the merits and intercession of our Re- 
deemer, receive remission of our sins, and that our 
Almighty Judge will accept the all-sufficient ran- 
som paid on our behalf, and thus consistently with 
his infinite justice, find room for infinite mercy.— 
Christ. Remembrancer. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST PRIDE. 


Remember what thou wert before thy birth !— 
Nothing. What wert thou for many years after? 
Weakness. What in all thy life? A great sin- 
ner. What in all thy excellencies? A mere 
debtor to God, to thy parents, to the earth, to all 
the creatures. But we may, if we please, use 
the method of the Platonists, who reduce all the 
causes and arguments for humility, which we can 
take from ourselves, to these seven heads :— 

1. The spirit of man is light and trouble- 


some. 
2. His body is brutish and sickly. 

3. He is constant in his folly and errors; and in- 

constant in his manner and good purposes. | 

4. His labours are vain, intricate, and endless. 

5. His fortune is changeable, but seldom pleas- 

ing, never perfect. 

His wisdom comes not till he be ready to 


die. 

7. His death is certain, always ready at the door, 
but never far off. 

Upon these or the like meditations, if we dwell, 
or frequently retire to think on them, we shall see 
nothing more reasonable than to be humble, and 
ae more foolish than to be proud.—Jeremy 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 
HINTS TO MINISTERS. 


A sermon should be made for a text, and not a 
text found out for a sermon.— Burnet. 

In preaching, study not to draw applauses, but 
groans from the hearers.—Jecomb. 

We want nothing but the return of apostolical 
simplicity, self-denial, and love, to bring a Pente- 
costal effusion of the Spirit upon our miniatrations. 
— Bridges. 3 
Steep your sermons in your hearts before you 
preach them.—Bp. Felton. 

Choose rather to teach than to charm, to convert 
than to be admired, to force tears than applause. ‘ 
Give up every thing to secure the salvation Teen 
hearers.— Gilbert. 

Brethren, if saving souls be your end, you will 
certainly intend it out of the pulpit as in it.— Baz- 


er. 
The Christian minister should endeavour to turn 
the eyes of every one of his hearers upon himself. 

—R. Hail, 

Satan would have me while away my life in in- 

activity, under — of modesty, diffidence, 

and humility, and he is never wanting to furnish 
me with excuses for delaying or shifting service.— 

T. Scott. 

Am I more fit to serve and to enjoy God than I 
was last week.—S. Pearce. e 

The great secret of ruling a church is to con- 
vince them that you love them, and say and do 
every thing for their good.—A. Fuller. 

Let your life be a commentary on your sermons, 
— Lamont. 

lt will not avail to beat a man off from his drunk- 
enness into a sober formality ; a skilful master of 
assemblies will lay his axe at the root, and drive 
still at the heart.— Dr. Owen. 

The life of a pious clergyman is visible rhetoric. 
— Hooker. 

The virtuous life of a clergyman, is the most 
powerful eloquence.— Herbert. 

Help me, Friend of sinners to be nothing, to say 
nothing, that thou mayest say and do every thing, 
and be my all in all.— Whitefield. 

You must rather leave the Ark to shake as it 
shall please God, than put unworthy hands to hold 
it up.—Lord Bacon. . 

“WHATEVER YE WOULD THAT MEN 
SHOULD DO UNTO YOU, DO YE EVEN SO’ 
TO THEM.” 

A most touching illustration of this Scripture 
precept was related to us a few days since. A 
poor widow, with a family of children to support, 
earned a scanty living by selli-g near one of our 
inarket houses, on a table, various little fancy ar- 
ticles. Some friends advised her to rent a small 
store that was vacant close by, and open in that 
with a larger assortment. After hesitating long, 
with much fear and trembling, she at last rented 
the store, and by the aid of a few kind friends, got 
a neat little stock of goods. Every market } 
she set out her table us before, and with what she 
sold, both in this sai and in her shop, she soon be- 
gan to do very well, and to be tolerably easy in 
inind, Just at this period in her affairs another 
poor widow woman, struggling for a support for 
her children, set out a table on the opposite corner, 
to get the custom of the market people. As soon 
as the widow who had the store as well as the 
table saw this, she immediately took in her table, 
and to a friend who asked her the reason—she 
said, “*f am doing very well with my store, and 
she has but a table ; [ will not divide the custom, 


for I know how hard it is to support a family of 
children with only the sales of a single table.”— 
Baltimore Visiter. 


judges, to wit, their husbands. 


From the Newark (N. J.) Daily Advertiser. 
THE WIFE AT HOME. 


It has been one of my most serious a n- 
sions, that in the multitude of our societies and 
public combinations men and women wight chance 
to forget that they have any thing to do individu- 
ally. We have societies to take care of our health, 
and societies to take care of our kitchens. Alms 
giving, so far as done at all, is done chiefly by 
wholesale. Perhaps we may see the day when 
we shall dine together, like the Spartans,and when 
all family cookery and education shail be done upon 
the large scale. | 

These thoughts were brought to my mind with 
greater force than common, a few days since, upon 
my making a visit to the house of Mrs. Nelson, the 
wife of a reputable farmer, a few miles from our 
village. If I were to attempt a portrait of this ex- 
cellent lady, I should fill a volume; I can only give 
a sketchy outline. Mrs. Nelson is, in the Ameri- 
can as well as the English sense, a fine woman. 
Temperance, early rising, industry, and above all 
serene cheerfulness of soul, have left on her cheek 
at forty, those roses which fashion and excitement 
often blast before fifteen. But what I took my pen 
to notice, was that truly femenine and Christian 
trait of my good friend—she is a keeper at home. 
Though I have been a church going man many 
years, I do not remember to have heard any one of 
our clergy enlarge upon this Scripture phrase ; and 
yet the olderI grow the more meaning there seems 
to be in it. The best women in the world are those 
who stay at home, such is the opinion of the best 
‘he worst 
are those who have no home, or who love all other 
places better ; such is the verdict of those who meet 
them abroad. A wife in the house is as indispen- 
sable as a steersman at the wheel.—Who can 
count up the cases where poor fellows have been 
ruined by their wives? 

This is a hard saying, but if it were softened, it 
would be less true. Surely it is no disrespect to 
the better sex to point at these rare exceptions, 
which like the dim tarnish on the face of the moon, 
make the other tracks look all the brighter. After 
= shal! have exaggerated to the utmost the num- 

r and the faults of the gadding, gossipping, and 
idle women, we still have a million of American 
house-wives, brightening a million homes and 
hearts. Mrs. Nelson is one of them. Her hus- 
band is not the meekest man in the country, nor by 
nature the most hospitable, but she makes up for 
all, like the credit side of an account. In the ex- 
ercise of the ive virtues, she finds her greatest 
happiness. She holds it to be one of the very first 
duties of life to render her home delightful, first to 
her husband, nextto herchildren, and then toall who 
may enter her hospitable doors. Early in life, she ob- 
served that several of her husband’s intimate ac- 
quaintances were becoming irregular in their habits, 
she and Nelson talked it over at length. Hebeing a 
rough man, declared it to be his intention to break 
off all intimacy with Lang and Shepherd, on the 
spot. “Ono! husband,’ said she, ic would be 
cruel, remember the proverb ‘A word break- 
eth the bone.’ Let me alone to briag them totheir 
bearings ; at any rate give mea month for an experi- 
ment.” ‘You! Mary,’ he exclajmed in astonish- 
ment, ‘ you amaze me; surely you will not follow 
them to the bar room, as Jeminga Murphy does her 
goodman.” “ No,” said his wife laughing, “ but we 
women have some secrets left still. Wait but'a 
month.” 

The month rolled round. Nelson had hard work 
to refrain from falling upon the two men violently, 
but he waited to see the issue, and even kept out 
of their way that the incantation might be uninter- 
rupted. At the close of less than three weeks Lang 
and Shepherd were two of the most quiet, wee 


jand domestic men in the neighbourhood. “ 


Mary,” said Nelson, “ what in the world have you 
done to them ?”—“I? husband! I have not: ex- 
changed words with them for weeks.” “Then 
you have had some witchcraft at work.” “ Not I,” 
she replied ; “ the story is soon related, 1 had ob- 
served for a long time that their homes were grow- 
ing dismal, and I often told Mrs. Lang what I fear- 
concerning her husband. Indeed I had heard 
you tell of his repeating over his glass that abomi- 
nable saying, ‘the deyil’s at home.’ After my 
conversation with you, I set to work—not on the 
husbands but their wives. Simple creatures they 
scarcely knew what I meant. They wished indeed 
that the men would spend more time at home, and 
even wept about their late hours and rum drinking. 
But they were not prepared for my telling them 
that they must redouble the attractions of their 
own fireside and table—make the cheer better— 
the fire brighter—the children cleaner—the wel- 
come heartier ; call in a pleasant neighbour to tea 
—have a little singing in the evening, and even 
invite to a comfortable supper two or three of the 
husband’s tavern cronies. The thing took admir- 
ably. The wives triumphed, and I Sens you are 
satisfied.” 

Though it is likely Nelson did not just then sus- 
pect it, this was the very course which had tel 
successful in saving himself from ruinous habits.— 
And most earnestly is it to be wished that all otir 
towns and villages were filled with such wives as 
honour and love the family institution! Every one 
has made the observation that there are many more 
women who are religious, than men; but the final 
cause of this has not so often been remarked. Di- 
vine providence by this discriminating favour to 
the one sex, pours influence into the social foun- 
tain. Asare the mothers of a nation, so will be 
the sons, and, in a measure, the husbands. But to 
exercise full influence, the wife must be a keeper 
at home. She will find enough to employ her 
longest days, in the endless circle of household 
cares. While she will welcome the evening vi- 
siter, and often enlarge her frugal board for the 
bevy of friends, or even join in the social party or 
the cheerful ~— ride, these things will be the 
exceptions not the rule. So living, she will give 
happiness to an ever increasing circle. “ Her 
children arise up and call her blessed; her hus- 
band also and he praiseth her. ce 


_____ | 
FRAGMENTS. 
From A. M. Toplady. 


Repentance.—True repentance is the tear of 
faith, and as the eye must exist previously to the 
tear it sheds, so must faith be wrought in the heart 
ere true repentance weepg, 

tance is one of those a without which 
there can be no salvation. It is an essential pre- 
requisite to the spiritual peace on earth; and ab- 
solutely necessary, as a preparative for the eternal 
happiness of heaven. 

Faith.—True faith utterly disclaims all ground 
of pretension to justification and eternal life, but on 
the sole footing of God’s absqlute grace, and the 
Messiah’s finished salvation. 


The faith of God's people is a faith inseparably 


connected with holiness and infallibly tive 
of practical obedience. Whoever has St. Paul’s 
faith will, and must have St. James’ works. 

Little faith goes to heaven no less than great 
faith, though not so comfortably, yet altogether as 
surely. 

Controversy, properly conducted, is a friend to 
truth, and no enemy to benevolence. When the 
flint and the steel are in conflict, some sparks may 
issue, which may both warm and enlighten..- 

The Bible.—The Bible is God’s epistle to man- 
kind, and what greater affront can be shown even 
to an earthly friend, than to throw by his letters 
unopened and unread. 

Final Perseverance.—Christ is a faithful and 
watchful shepherd ; he will not suffer so much as 
one of his sheep to he finally lost, If an individual 
saint wander from the fold, Christ goes after that 
soul; and never ceases from his labour of love, 
till that soul is found. An earthly = may 
lose many asheep, and lose them beyond retrieval ; 
but Christ never lost a sheep which he did not seek, 
and never sought a sheep which he did not find. 
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“an acknowledged heresy. 
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THE PRESBYTERSAN. 


- SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1839. 


Dollars if pei within six months, 
Dollars ond Ooch im edornce 


A Deve.wormewr.— The article from the Philadel- 


“ phia Observer, with the explanation from the Pres- 


byterian Advocate is worthy of perusal. It spoils a 
good story. A New-school Presbytery has a spe- 
cial meeting to receive a proselyte from the Pres- 
byterian ranks, but the introduction of the word 
Oumberland before Presbyterian gives an entirely 
new aspect to the affair. It ig scarcely worth the 
cost to.send three commissioners three hundred 
miles, to do what might have been done equally 
well by a delegation from the New-school branch 
of Erie Presbytery; but it would not have made 
80 pleasant a paragraph. 

Femate Hosritasce Society.—We publish in 
another column the thirtieth annual report of this 
unobtrusive, but-useful society. Its long continu- 
ance in un active course of usefulnes is its best 


eulogy. 

Anorher Minister Fatuen.—It will be seen 
from an obituary notice, that the Rev. T. D. Baird, 
late Editor of the Pittsburg Herald, has departed 
this life. To him the perplexities of life are end- 
ed, and having been a good soldier of the cross, 
we have confidence that he has gone to receive his 
reward. 

___ 

Givine Crepir.—We hear many of our edito- 
rial brethren complain of one another, that articles 
are copied from their papers without any indica- 
tion of the source from which they have been cull- 
ed. For ourselves we are strict in this particular 
and are not liable to the charge unless we copy at 
second hand, where no credit is indicated. The 
rule we conceive should apply only to original 

matter. We feel little zeal on the subject, and 
what we write is at the service of the church, al- 
though the source is overlooked. Not a week 
passes that we are not copied without credit, and 
sometimes too we are credited for articles which. 
never appeared in our paper. We have on seve- 
ral occasions seen our editorial articles gracing 
the editorial columns of other papers, and we could 
indicatea monthly magazine which copied a long 
article from us, which appeared as original in it 
without even a quotation mark. These matters 
however never ruffleus. We seek the good of 
others, not our own honour. 

Yate Cottece.—We copy in another part of 
our paper a communication from the Northern 
Watchman directed to President Day of Yale Col- 
lege. It presents an important matter in a new 
light, and as we have reason to believe it proceeds 
from the pen of a layman in Connecticut of pre- 
eminent worth and commanding influence, we feel 
constrained to regard it with respectful deference. 
President Day’s treatise gn the Will was at first 
hailed as a good omen, but now, many, whose op- 
portunities of forming a judgment, are from local 


_ @ireumstances peculiarly favourable, regard it as 


calcalated, if not intended, to divert inquiry from 
the corruptions known to exist in the Theological 
department of the institution over which he pre- 
sides. We should be sorry to think that the ve- 
nerable President is indifferent to the propagation 
of Pelagian dogmas, and onr regret would be in- 
creased on the supposition that he actually favoured 
the course pursued by the Divinity professors at 
Yale; .and yet it is inexplicable to us, that he 
should,.in such a treatise, make no direct reference 


-to the reigning system of Dr. Taylor, if he himself 
has retained his zeal for the faith of the Pilgrim 


fathers. . Either President Day regards the Theo- 
logy.which is taught at his very doors, as sub- 
stantially good, or he is too lenient towards it as 
The policy of saving 
the reputation of the college, and quieting the 
alarm which has been felt, by persuading the pub- 


lic that no dangerous doctrines are taught within 


its halle, cannot. be pursued with much success at 
the present time. Too much is already known; 
too many have sounded the alarm, to let the mat- 
ter be covered .up.at this stage by any device, how- 
ever ingenious. The Protest of the Pastoral 
Union -cannot easily be forgotten, neither can the 
“ gtatement of the Professors in the Theological 
department of Yale College,” which was published 
in the Connecticut Observer in 1834. In this lat- 
ter document which is signed by N. W. Taylor, 
J. W. Gibbs, E. ‘T. Fitch, and C. A. Goodrich, it 


is said, ** The Professor elect, (viz. Dr. Taylor) 


had certain knowledge from personal intercourse 
with the founders (of his department) that if he 
had embraced every minute doctrine of the Con- 
fession (viz. the Saybrook Platform which he had 
deliberately signed) it would have been consider- 
ed a decisive disqualification for the office!” If 
we understand this, it means, that the reception of 
the Platform was a qualification for office, but a 
hearty and honest reception of it, would be a dis- 
qualification for office! This may be New Theo- 
logy, but it certainly is not common honesty. The 
fact stated by Alumnus is directly in the face of 
this explanation. Not only the Professor of Di- 
vinity is to assume office, upon the adoption of the 
Catechism and Confession, but if he shall change 
his sentiments, “*common honesty and fidelity” 
bind him to resign his post. Nothing can be more 
manifest than that there has been a radical depar- 
ture from the doctrines on which Yale College 
was founded, a departure so radical that an honest 
belief in these doctrigps would operate as a “‘dis- 
qualification for office ;” so that no orthodox can- 
didate for the divinity chair need in future apply. 
It is a serious question whether the corporation of 
the College by the course they have pursued have 
not forfeited their charter; be this as it may, the 
friends of Yale should remember Harvard, it was 
once orthodox, now it is the seat of a Transcenden- 
talism subversive of the very first principles of all 
religion and for teaching which, perhaps not in 
very classic phrase, Abner Kneeland was immured 
in prison. 

We sympathise with our orthodox brethren in 
Connecticut, but for them also we have a gentle 
admonition. In one thing they are deficient and 
that is, confidence in the strength of their cause. 
Why do they not draw the lines of separation ? 
Why do they not secure all the advantages of 
standing by themselves? In this position they 
would be unincumbered, and be better prepared to 
rally the friends of truth, Such a separation 
must soon take place, or the orthodox will be 
ewallowed up. ‘The recent history of the Presby- 
terian Church furnishes them a noble example ; 
and we will venture to predict, that if they will 
form an ecclesiastical eonnexion from which the 
New-echool Pelagians shall be studiously exclud- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


in Hicn Praces.—A coirespoo-: 
den§ the South @peake of several elders wha 
of the Confession of 
Faith. Should such ignorance be common in 
| those who stand as sentinels at the door, is it at all 
wonderful that heresy should creep into the church? 
Aad if officers of the church can thus recklessly 
adopt as the standard of their faith, a system of 
which they know nothing, and which of course 
‘they cannot believe, what is to be expected of 
the private members which they may admit to the 
communion of the church? The preackters of er- 
ror may easily lead astray a church which has such 
officers, and we have no doubt that many churches 
have been lost from this very cause. Every elder 
must know what his duty is on this subject, and 
to all who may read this paragraph we may re- 
commend, for the sake of consistency and for the 
sake of the Church, that they immediately make 
themselves acquainted with the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Erreots or Warrare.—War, whether justly 
or unjastly waged, is attended with the most de- 
plorable consequences. Among these may be 
enumerated the interruption of the peaceful and 
useful employments of life; the industridus artisan 
stands idle, and the plough lies still in the furrow. 
What is termed the seat of war generally exhibits 
these evils in their most aggravated form, and 
months and @ven years are necessary to repair the 
mischief. 

Ecclesiastical contests also are attended with 
their peculiar evils. This is freely admitted, and 
yet it by no means argues that such contests may 
not be necessary and expedient. As the tempo- 
rary desolation of a country in a defensive war is 
preferable to its perpetual enslavement; so the in- 
terruption of the church’s appropriate duties ina 
season of controversy may be a less evil, than.the 


-injary which would result from the unresisted pre- 


valence of heresy. The Presbyterian Church has 
had its seven year’s war, and now when peace is 
secured upon right terms, it is its imperative duty 
to examine and repair, as speedily as possible, the 
attendant mischiefs. If the spiritual husbandman 
has been compelled in defence of his precious 
rights, to leave his field to engage in the war, let 
him now return to the cultivation of his grounds 
with redoubled zeal. Many places have been ren- 
dered desolate by the incursions of the enemy but 
they all may be renovated by care. The fire may 
have burned over them and the feet of the foe may 
have trodden down the harvest, yet soon under the 
attention of the cultivator, and the genial dews of 
heaven, they shall bud, blossom, and bear fruit. 
To drop the simile we would encourage and 
importune every member of the Presbyterian 
Charch to improve the season of peace and to en- 
gage with new zeal in the promotion of true god- 
liness. They have successfully fought the battle 
of the Lord, now let them return to the peaceful 
culture of his vineyard. Every thing is favour- 
able for such an effort. The church is no longer 
torn by intestine strife; a greater degree of har- 
mony and unity prevails than has been known for the 
last twenty years; and under the divine blessing, 
nothing is wanting to all that constitutes the great- 
ness of the church, but willing hearts and working 
hands. ‘There is no reason for discouragement. 


breaches may soon be repaired; some congrega- 
tions may have fallen into inaction, and some pas- 
tors may find it difficult to return to their peaceful 

duties, but these are not incurable evils. We could 

point ont places in which such evils have already. 
been obviated, and we could point out others in 

which religion is more prosperous than before the 
controversy commenced. Even Philadelphia, the 
first and great seat of the war? the false reports of 
opponents to the contrary notwithstanding,\is re- 
covering from the shock. The largest, and most 
influential churches are in the possession of the 

orthodox and are much more prosperous than at any 

former period since the commencement of the con- 

troversy. A few years of peace rightly employed, 
will make them still more flourishing. They are 
rising and will continue to rise. They have prov- 

ed faithful and’ the promised blessing is already 

descending. A similar result has been witnessed 

in other large sections of the church, and if ever 
there was cause for thankfulness to God, it is af- 
forded in the present indications of his providence. 

We know it is not universally true of all parts of 
the church, that the effects of the recent contro- 
versy are disappearing, but it may soon be true; 

and to hasten so desirable a result, we would hum- 
bly suggest to the members of our communion, 
since their great object is attained in the reforma- 
tion of the church, not to suffer themselves to be 
drawn into local controversies if it be possible to 

avoid them. The skirmishing of the enemy can 

do little harm, if the orthodox will only engage 

zealously in the work of their master. Now is 

the time to make sacrifices, since the great battle 
has been fought and won. All should be intent on 

peace. Much prayer should ascend to the throne 

of grace. Ministers should wake up in their min- 
istrations and be clothed with zeal as a garment, 

They shoul@ be “ instant in season and ont of sea- 

son and reprove, rebuke, and exhort with all long 
suffering and doctrine.”” The religious papers of 
the church should abound more and more with 

practical and instructive matter, and those to whom 

God has given the ability to write for edification 

should feel it to be a part of their duty, to make 

these the vehicles of awakening appeals to the con- 

sciences of the people ; and in a word all should 

cordially unite in restoring to our Zion its former 

lustre and strength, before the one was dimmed 

and the other paralysed by a dominanterror. ‘The 

Lord has already wrought wonders; he has car- 

ried the church through fiery ordeals; he has af- 

forded help in an unexpected hour; he has brought 
to pass an issue which many despaired of ever 
witnessing ; he has crowned the efforts of his peo- 
ple with success ; he has granted peace, without 
any compromise of principle; and he is still 

willing to bless us more abundantly. Great mer- 
cies demand great gratitude, and it is expected by 

the Lord that they should be acknowledged by 

more unreserved devotion to his service. 


Seminary, Parinceton.—There 
are at present ninety-four students in this Semina- 
ry, a8 appears from the printed catalogue. 

AnoMaLous Connexions.—A valued correspon- 
dent in the interior of New York in expressing 
his approbation of our views on the impossibility 
of any future connexion between the Orthodox and 
New-school, remarks ; ** That connexion never will 
and never can be made. I, sir, for one, have been 
too long on the battle ground and engaged in the 
contest, ever to submit to the control of Pelagians, 
as I must regard the New-school to be, although 
Cesar may decide that’ they are in the right.” 
This correspondent has seen New-schooliam in its 
own peculiar territory, and like all the orthodox 


ed, they will at once become strong and the tide 
of error will be turned back, 


in that region justly dreads a reunion with it. 


Some churches may be distracted and rent, but these | 


Law Surt.—T be inquiries are often made, does 
the New-school really intend to try the suit insti- 
tuted against’ the church? and with what proe- 
pect of success? As to the first inquiry we can 
affirm nothing positively, but express our opinion 
that they do intend to trust the issue to a civil 
court. To the second inquiry we reply, that 
not only we, but others whose judgment may be 
relied on, are of opinion that the New-school have 
no prospect of success. ‘They stand on very slip- 
pery places, and we cannot for a moment believe 
that any judge or jury can be found to give them 
a verdict. We purposely abstain from making 
any allusion to the course which is likely to be pur- 
sued, a$ it is best that nothing should be said on 
this point until the trial has actually been com- 
menced. If our opponents can make out a tolera- 
bly plausible case, it is more than is expected, 
knowing their.data; they will however do their 
best, although that is not likely to avail them. 
They are engaged in a desperate undertaking and 
if they fail, as we think they certainly must, they 
will fall never to rise again as a distinct denomi- 
nation. ‘They have suffered the opportunity ir- 
retrievably to pass, when they might, with some 
prospect of success, have gone forward with their 
separate organization. 

|} 

Hieu Tonep EpiscopauianismM.—The Church- 
man copies into its columns an article assailing 
the validity of baptism as administered by a Pres- 
byterian clergyman! No ministry, no ordinances 
among Presbyterians! soon it will be Episeopa- 
cy or perdition! Weshall be strongly tempted to 
republish Dr, Mason’s Essays on Episcopacy in 
self-defence. We presume they are still remem- 
bered. 


Anotuer Cuanoe.—The Northern Watchman 
published in Hartford, Connecticut, and so ably 
edited by the Rev. Joseph Harvey, D. D. has been 
discontinued, and a new paper entitled T%e Congre- 
gationalist will occupy its place. It appears that 
the Connecticut Observer published in the same place, 
has recently changed editors, and is hereafter to be 
an abolition paper; this change of character has 
induced many of its former friends to abandon it, 
and these, uniting with the friends of the Watch- 
man have established the Congregationalist. What 
will be the character of the new paper we have no 
means of ascertaining, but we must express our sin- 
cere regret, that the Northern Watchman is no 
longer to pay us its weekly visits. 

Tue SassatH 1n Evrore.—The Paris Corres- 
pondent of the New York American states that the 
Sabbath is selected as the favourite day for the 
sports of the turf, not only at Paris, but at other 
prigcipal places on the continent. A more sirik- 
ing evidence of the degraded state of morals could 
not probably be adduced. 

Presbyterian chutch of 
Mount Pleasant, near Darlington, Pennsylvania, 
has presented a unanimous call for the ministerial 
services of the Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, of the 
Presbytery of Newton. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Dear Sir,—As many of the friends of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society are readers of your paper, you 
will probably oblige them, as well as confer a favour 
on our Board, by publishing the followinf®state- 
ments: 

Nearly ten years have now elapsed since the 


American Bible Society resolved, in connection 


with its local auxiliaries, to supply every destitute 
family in the country with a copy of the holy 
Scriptures. Before the close of three years this 
noble work was well nigh accomplished—half a 
million of households were thus put in possession 
of the sacred oracles. Good, great good has resul- 
ted, as we have already seen, though the extent of 
this good will never be known until all men are 
gathered before Him who has declared that “ his 
word shall not return unto him void.” Since this 
general supply of the country, seven or eight years 
have by. A re-examination of a few coun- 
ties in the states of Vermont, New-York, and Vhio, 
during the last two years, has convinced the Mana- 
gers of the Parent Society, that an appalling cesti- 
tution of the Scriptures again prevails in almost 
every part of the land. They feel a deep and 
anxious solicitude that new investigations should 
be made in every state and county, and that all 
our dwellings should once more be furnished in 
some way with the word of God. They are re- 
solved to do their part in effecting such a supply; 
and they beg leave to urge upon the conductors of 
Auxiliary Societies the importance of an early at- 
tention to the same. By a little prompt and ener- 
getic action, the members of each local Society 
can be convened, exploring committees can be ap- 
pointed, books can be ordered for cash, or on short 
credit, or if needful, solicited swage yo and the 
destitute thus be supplied. Many of those loca) 
societies are in a languishing condition and need 
to be roused. ‘They are the best ofall instrumen- 
talities for the wide distribution of the Scriptures. 
But they require the watchful and encouraging at- 
tention of their respective officers and of all who 
would perpetuate our civil blessings, or prepare 
men for the retributions of the world, 

But the Managers of the American Bible Society 
have a further subject to present, namely, the grow- 
ing demands for the Scriptures in foreign countries. 
In addition to frequent calls from Canada, Texas, 
Brazil, and the West Indies, they have still more 


extensive and urgent applications from Southern 


Russia, Greece, Persia, India, and the Sandwich 
Islands. From one missionary station alone they 
have a repeated solicitation for 25,000 dollars to 
aid in printing and circulating the Scriptures; 
from another station $10,000; from two others 
#3,000 ; from another $2,000; and from several 
$1,000. Applications for aid to the amount in all 
of $42,300, are now before the Board, and after 
conference with the officers of the several Massion- 
ary Societies—Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist 
—Board of Missions in Boston, &c. they see not 
how they can well avoid paying out from $25,000 
to #30,000 before the next annual mg May, 
if this sum can possibly be obtained. ithin a 


few days an urgent call has been presented from 


Persia for means to print the Bible in Syriac at 
Ooroomiah, and other calls equally important from 
the Society’s agent in the Levant, towards publish- 
ing the Armenian and the Hebrew-Spanish Scrip- 
tures. 

It is respectfully asked that the above statements 
may receive attention. Clergymen, it is hoped, 
will spread the facts given, before their respective 
congregations, and encourage Auxiliary Societies 
to engage at once either in the supply of their own 
destitute families or in raising means to supply the 
destitute abroad. 

Nothing can be more certain to a protestant, 
than that many millions of Bibles must be prepared 
and circulated before the world is converted to 
Jesus Christ. They must be furnished too, by 
those who now possess and appreciate the Bible. 
The time is come to prosecute this work on a large 
scale, the doors are open in almost every land; 
christian missionaries and agents are abroad eager 
to prepare and circulate this sacred volume; all 
things seem to be ready and invite to action. Our 
desire and prayer to God is, that the cause of the 
Bible may this year receive a new impulse through- 
out the length and breadth of our land. 

Yours, very J. C. Briowam,,. 
e 


ing Secretary. 
American Bible Society House, 
New-York, Jan. 15, 1839. 
P. S.—Other papers friendly to the American Bible 
Society will confer a favour by inserting the above 
communication. J.C. B. 


~ 
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Of the Female Hospitable Society of Philadelphia. 
_ The wise and benevolent have long been agreed 
in opinion, that charity, to be beneficial should be 
judiciously exercised; so that while it alleviates 
misery, it should not hold out a premium to indo- 
lence, or tend in any degree to retard the spirit of 
industry. To give to every applicant, is to con- 
found the distinction between virtue and vice, and 
so far from improving the condition of the poor pro- 
motes rather’ diminishes the amount of actual 
suffering. Where there exists no positive physi- 
cal disability in the objects of charity, their own 
industrious habits should be cherished, and called 
into active employment. The feeling of total de- 
pendence is by no means favourable to virtue; and 
the character of the poor is elevated, in proportion 
as they are enabled to feel that they can aid in 
their own support. 

These principles the Female Hospitable Society 
has settled as the basis of its operations ; and it has 
estimated its success by the incentives it has added 
to industry, and by the aid it has been enabled to 
render to those who were willing to assist them- 
selves. It is true, however, that there are many 
who, in the course of a wise Providence, and not as 
the result of vicious indulgences, have not only 
been reduced to seers but to the infirmities of 
old age, and the painfulness of disease. The will 
to help themselves, remains but the ability is gone. 
Such are, beyond doubt, suitable objects of ~ 
volence, and charity cannot be misapplied in min- 
istering to them in their helplessness. 

To the virtuous poor, under these two aspects, 
your Managers endeavour to confine their aid; and 
the system of visitation and careful scrutiny which 
we have adopted, affords the best security against 
deception and imposition. 

The success of our efforts, for thirty years, has 
been encouraging and stimulating; and we have 
the most pleasing and satisfactory evidence, that, 
under the blessing of God, the instrumentality of 
this Society has carried comfort and hope to many 
an humble roof. 

The widow has rejoiced that with her own hands 
she could minister to her own necessities, and those 
of her fatherless children. The solitary and deso- 
late have been relieved from an oppressive solici- 
tude, and the sick and dying have been cheered by 
the visits of disinterested friends, who could at once 
sympathize with them in their sorrows and relieve 

eir wants. But when we have supplied the tem- 
poral wants of the poor, we feel that but a part of 
our duty is performed. ‘To the poor the Gospel is 
to be preached, and to them when cordially em- 
braced, it brings a peculiar joy—alleviating the sor- 
rows of their pilgrimage, and encouraging them 
with the prospect of “ an inheritance, incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 

While, therefore, we have felt that our peculiar 
eae. was to alleviate or prevent temporal suf- 
ering, we have not been unmindful of the high 
duty of unfolding to the minds of the ignorant, that 
blessed system of divine truth, which is summarily 
comprehended in supreme love to God, and sincere 
love to our neighbour; and we have endeavoured 
to lead the thoughts and affections of those, whose 
prospects for this life were overcast, to that brighter 
world, where the poor and rich meet on an equal- 
ity, and where sorrow and pain are known no 
more. 

We desire to return our thanks to the Rev. 
George W. Bethune, for pleading the cause of our 
Society, in an eloquent and impressive sermon, in 
his own church; after which a collection was taken 
up, larger than we have commonly received on 
such occasions. 

We have again been allowed, by the Overseers 
of the Poor, the privilege of distributing bread to 
the poor, in fulfilment of the wil] of the late Archi- 
bald Thompson. The Society has been favoured 
with the liberal bequest of one hundred dollars a 
year, for eight years, in accordance with the last 
will of the Tate Henry Pratt, Esq. While we re- 

rd this as another token of divine favour to our 
abours of love, we would cherish the memory of 
the benevolent donor, and trust that it will be em- 
balmed in the heart of many a widow and orphan. 
During the past year, upwards of three hundred 
families have been visited, and relief when needed, 
administered to them. Work, from the Society, 
has been furnished to one hundred and ninety- 
eight females, for which they have been allowed a 
fair compensation. We have been aided in the 
sale of the products of their labour, by some bene- 
volent merchants of this city, for which we beg 
them to accept our grateful acknowledgments. In 
closing this Henett, we would not be doing justice 
to our feelings, if we did not thus publicly express 
our gratitude to a gracious Providence, for allow- 
ing our Society the privilege of labouring for thirty 

ears, with some degree of success, in this 
field of benevolence. And we would also acknow- 
ledge our obligations to those kind friends, who 
have made us the favoured instruments of dispen- 
sing their bounty to the poor, the sick, and the 
friendless. May it be our ambition, so to acquit 
ourselves of the high responsibility, as that when 
the retributions of eternity shal! be awarded, we 
may have addressed to us those blissful words, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servants. Inas- 
much as ye have done it to one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


The Female Hospitable Society, in account with 
Sarah Symington, Treasurer, from November 
2d, 1837, to November 1st, 1838. 


Dr. 
To cash paid sundry orders, from Novem-__. 
ber 2, 1837, to this date, - $1132 14 
Balance, - .© 
1194 36 
Contra. Cr. 
By balance, per last Report, ' $4 38 
By Cash, Thompson’s legacy, for bread to 
be distributed to the poor, 67 38 
By cash, donations and annual! subscrip- 
By cash, salesof work, - - - 471 35 
By cash, interest on bank stock* and mort- anaes 


By aah, collection in Dutch Reformed 
Church, Rev. Dr. Bethune, Pastor, 115 75 


By balance due the Society, 


* The interest of this stock alone, can be used, ac- 
cording to the will of the donor. 


For the Presbyterian. 


JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


Mr Editor—Since the “ cause must be tried,” I 
was very glad to perceive that you are reminding 
“‘ the orthodox” of the importance of putting their 
trust in God. Indeed it has seemed to me that 
there has been too little said heretofore of this re- 
ference of this cause, to the providence of God, in 
the prayers of Christians. Either because we 
have felt too confident of success, or because we 
have feared we could not pray without thinking too 
unkindly of those whom we regard as in the 
wrong; or possibly, because we are conscious that 
we have not been entirely without wrong ourselves. 
There has been, permit me to say, not as much 
said of prayer as might and should have beea, in 
this most momentous controversy. The word has 
not even among ourselves, been as common as 
contentions, and division, and majority, and news- 
papers, and able pamphlets: while on the other 
side, [ have not seén it referred to at all. 

“ These things, we should have done; but not 
left the other undone.” 

Cromwell was right in recommending to his sol- 
diers to keep their powder dry; ours I believe has 
been pretty well prepared ; let us now think more 
of the other part of that wise man’s direction. We 
should be very guilty, not to refer this cause to 
God ; since it is manifest on the slightest review 
that whatever we have seen of success in it has 
been by his interposition. Well do I remember 


the circumstance which first satisfied my own 
mind that the orthodox as a party were right. It 
was in seeing that however subject to human in- 
firmity they might be in modes of operation, they 
had the truth on their side, and were honest — 

is 
I felt 


ul. Isaid, God will be with them. 
Cincineatt in the winter of 1835. 


ed a day of fasting and prayer, and there was then, 
certainly, (whatever it may-have been afterwards) | 
the appearance of a heavenly atmosphere about 
them. I hoped again that God would give them 
success. And you know we have not been disap- 
pointed, unless it be in the amount of success 
which we have attained considering the difficulties 
which we have had to encounter. 

Still we have oie to fear, and enough to re- 
pent of, to make this duty of prayer highly impor- 
tant. There is and ever must . enough of un- 
certainty, in the issue of a law-suit to render us 
anxious; the consequences of defeat would be suf- 
ficiently serious—and there is besides, so much that 
is humiliating and scandalous in having this cause 
dragged before a civil tribunal—that prayer seems 
the only resort, which is adequate to the quieting 
of any serious and enlizhtened mind. 

The case of Jacob praying for help against his 
brother Esau—after he had made all due arrange- 
ments for meeting him:—of Hezekiah laying the 
letter of Senachertb before the Lord—and of David 
petitioning that God would defeat the counsel of 
Ahithophel: may one and al! of them be applicable 
to our case—and that, without supposing that all our 
opponents are as reprobate as Esau, or guilty as 
the royal counsellor. The fact is—and I believe it 
is @ growing sentiment—that while many of our 
New-school brethren are good men, their cause, as 
now managed, is indefensibly wrong. We may, 
therefore, pray with great propriety, and I[ trust 
without unchristian feeling, that in the course 
which they are now urging, they may be defeated. 
God can do it as shall be most for his own glory ; 
for the hearts of all nen are in his hands. 
are prayerful and humble, he surely will appear for 
us in this crisie also. 

I venture to hope therefore, that you will conti- 
nually remind the churches of their duty in this 
particular. I would like to see an article each 
weck until the trial is past, with this motto—* The 
cause must be tried, and let the orthodox trust the 
issue confidently with God.” A. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SION PROSPERING. 
Exrracr rrom a THANKSGIVING SERMON. 


“ But you are aware, my friends, that this day of 
thanksgiving was appointed with special reference 
to the trials through which our Church has 

passed, and which have resulted in the secession 
of a portion of our body. On this account, I feel 
constrained to turn your attention to what is in it- 
self a painful subject. In taking a view of the 
crisis through which our beloved Zion has been 
carried, the steps which led to this result, we 
cannot withhold our fervent thanksgivings to Al- 
mighty God for the fulfilment of the promise made 
athis ascension. *Lo!I am with you always,’ &c. 
Truly we have been brought to a point, where the 
most timid; and those who anticipated the worst, 
may look around and take courage. ‘T'he separa- 
tion between the sound and unsound portions, and 
those who sympathised with the latter, which was 
so devoutly to be wished, for the sake of peace, as 
they could not agree, and to prevent the extension 
of error, through the whole Church, has been final- 
y made. The clear light of truth held up to view, 

e firm assertion of our rights, as Presbyterians, 
and the adherence to our Constitution without re- 
gard to consequences, have induced to go out from 
us a body of men, who, to say the least, contained 
in them the elements of discord, and whose leaders, 
from their love of preeminence must necessarily be 
troublers of Zion. ‘To this last remark, however, 
there are some honourable exceptions. 

When the eagle eyed fathers of our Church 
scarcely suspected it, a secret plan was laid to re- 
volutionize our denomination, and a party formed 
‘to carry it into effect. The revival spirit, was in 
some cases taken advantage of to sweep them for- 
ward, and the doctrine of management and expe- 
diency so well understood by them, was to do the 
rest. The first decisive intimation that they were 
in earnest, was the elevation of Nathan S. Beman 
to the Moderator’s chair, and the consummate skill 
with which, on the floor of that Assembly, they 
wielded their weapons; clearly showing that there 
had been the most vigorous drilling in private, and 
that if the Church was not then lost, it would re- 

uire most untiring efforts to save it. The ortho- 

ox, seeing a strong party marshalled against them, 
who breathed a spirit of hostility to every thin 
Presbyterian that stood in their way, were oblig 
to take the field in se/fdefence, and, as they think, 
in defence of the faith once delivered to the saints. 
From that time, the contest has been carried on 
with various success. Had not this strenuous re- 
sistance been made, had not He that was for us 
been greater than they who were against us, we 
might at this moment have seen the Presbyterian 
Church divested of every thing which could endear 
her to her friends, or render her formidable to the 
enemivs of the truth; against whom as a fearless 
witness she had always testified. 

Among the means used to restore the truth to its 
pre-eminence, I would place in the fore ground of 
the scene, the issuing of the Act and Testimony, 
as being a measure dictated to a faithful few by 
God himself in answer to prayer; owned by him 
afterwards, and in the end crowned with distin- 

uished success. It placed things on their right 

sis, and indeed the only basis on which I, as an 
humble presbyter, would consent to stand and com- 
bat for my ecclesiastical birth-right. This memo- 
rable paper may be undervalued ; but in my opi- 
nion it isa noble monument of the goodness of God, 
which should be made to stand out prominently to 
view in the history of this holy war. Iam notdis- 
posed tothrow into the shade subsequent movements, 
or to depreciate them; | only wish to say that the 
Act and Testimony was the first of the series, and 
led on naturally to what followed. While I do 
justiee to the minority of 1834, I do not in the least 
detract from the chivalrous and high-minded alle- 
giance which the Assemblies of 1535, 1337, and 
1838, have manifested to Jesus Christ the King of 
Zion. 

But what is our present position as a Church? 
Truly elevated above all that we could expect. 
Our most sanguine hopes, bave been more than 
realized. The unpleasant conflict is drawing toa 
close. The Assembly of 1838, commenced its 
course with a decided majority ‘in favour of the 
truth. Those who had entrenched themselves in 
our midst have taken to flight, and left us in the 
enjoyment of internal peace. Peace for which we 
sighed, and which we would have been willing to 
secure by any sacrifice (save that of principle,) has 
been brought about by their own act; and there is 
a wall between us and those whom, from their con- 
nexion with us, we had most reason to fear. ‘There- 
fore Alleluia. * * The suit which they have com- 
menced for the funds, I regard as of no great im- 
portance. Even should they succeed, (which I 
think scarcely possible,) let them go, but let us 
have peace and the doctrines which we love. Such 
a state of things surely calls for our humble ac- 
knowledgments. Not unto us, not unto us, but to 
to thy name O Lord! be the glory. We are now 
happily united as a denomination, and union is 
strength. May we feel our obligations as well as 
our advantages, and go forward in that work of do- 
ing good, and extending salration through the 
earth, which God in his providence has assigned 
jo us. E. H. 58. 


From the Northern Watchman. 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE, 


Reverend Sir,—Extensively as your “Inquiry 
respecting the self-determing power of the will,” 
has been read and admired, the question is never- 
theless frequently asked, what is the occasion of its 
appearance at the present period? When the ab- 
surd and pestilent dogma of the wills self-determi- 
ning power infested the churches of New England, 
in the days of President Edwards, that great man 
openly and vigorously assailed an error which he 
deemed “almost inconceivably pernicious,” and 
with his accustomed energy, put it down, as was 
supposed forever. Has the monster Sir, reappear- 
ed, that you have buckled on your armour, and re- 
commenced the contest? Your book furnishes no 
evidence that such an enemy is in the field. For 
aught it contains you have been in conflict with a 
mere phantom. You say indeed, “ the notes of 


If we| W 


alarm and discord are sounded from one end of the | 


land to the other,” because “ one party asserts that 
a man has not full power to repent ; the other that 


strate that there is no essential difference between 
them! Do you really mean, Sir, to be understood 
that no discordance in religious belief, is agitating 
the Congregational Church of Connecticut, other 
than the trifling distinction just stated? Or has the 
treatise been prepared, as weil to announce yourown 
orthodoxy, as to create an impression abroad that 
the head of the institution being sound, so must 
the members be considered sound also, and that the 
correct principles advanced in your essay are fully 
maintained and faithfully taught in the theological 
department of the college! Whether such was 
your intent or not, it seems the professors in that 
department, were not backward in fostering such 
an impression, if we may so judge from the lauda- 
tory review of the essay in their reputed vehicle, 
the Christian Spectator ; a review which the editor 
of that journa] asserts, was previously submitted 
to your inspection and received your approbation. 
That a stratagem of the kind may accord with 


| worldly policy, will not be denied, but | cannot be- 


lieve, that a gentleman of your elevated character 
could participate in so unworthy an artifice, and 
yet how shall we account for your silence, under 
the strange and startling doctrines set forth in the 
Protest of the Pastoral Union? The documents 


which first proclaimed these doctrines are under- 


stood to have originated in the college and its vi- 
cinity, and could not therefure easily escape your 
observation. ‘They are doctrines which are (some, 
or all of them) widely disseminated through our 
country, and to the discomfort, it is feared, of many 
a peaceful and united church. ‘They are doctrines 
which, in my judgment, are as repugnant to the 
of God, as they manifestly are to the princi- 
ples of the founders of the college, and to the stand- 
ards of our consociated churches; and which, in 
short, if carried out to their legitimate consequen- 
ces, would leave, | apprehend to Christianity itself, 
little else than a name. To these doctrine, Sir, it 
is presumed, you must have repeatedly listened, 
and, I doubt not, with ieemseoeilll in. I think 
often of the delicacy of your situation, and while I 
highly appreciate your intellectual powers, and ad- 
inire the amenity of your disposition, I cannot but 
lament the absence of that intrepid spirit which the 
crisis evidently demands. A favoured pupil of the 
sainted Dwight, you hold, as he held in sacred ve- 
neration, “ the faith once delivered to the saints” — 
the faith which sustained our Pilgrim Fathers, 
amid the toils and hazards that attended their be- 
neficent labours, and which animated that little 
band of Heaven-directed men, who laid the corner- 
stone of the noble institution over which you pre- 
side. But under existing circumstances, your voice 
is not heard; the real “ notes of alarm,” are not 
sounded, as they should have been, “ from one end 
of the land to the other.” 

If we are correctly informed, the course of theo- 
logical instruction is such, as would have grieved 
and astonished the founders of the college. Could 
they have foreseen it, how assuredly would they 
conclude that their attempt to raise up and perpe- 
tuate an evangelical ministry for the churches 
must be altogether vain! And whatshould be the 
reflections of those individuals, if such there are, 
who divert from this sacred object, the hard-earned 
funds derived from their generous patrons. 

For the light in which this subject was viewed 
by the government of the college, at an early pe- 
riod, sutfer me to refer you to a solemn and funda- 
mental act of the President and Fellows, in the 
year 1753.* After premising that they are “ the 
successors of the founders,” and as such, * bound 
in fidelity to the trust committed” to them, “to 
carry on the same design,” after declaring that 
“the Assembly’s Catechism and Confession of Faith, 
received and established in this (then) colony, con- 
tain a true and jnst summary of the most impor- 
tant doctrines of the christian religion,” and re- 
quiring that “every person who shall be chosen 
President, Fellow, Professor of Divinity, or Tutor 
shall, before he enters upon the exercise of his of- 
fice, — give his consent to the said Catechism 
and Confession of Faith,” they add this memorable 
admonition. “That since every such officer is 
admitted into his post, UPON THE CONDITION AFORE- 
salD, if he shall afterwards change his sentiments, 
entertain any contrary set of principles or scheme 
of religion, and disbelieve the doctrines contained 
in the said Catechism and Confession of Faith, he 
cannot consistent with COMMON HONESTY AND FI- 
DELITY continue in his post, but is bound to re- 
sign it.” 

Now Sir, if the Fellows or Trustees have, at any 
time, either varied the terms of these regulations, 
and omitted to exact from candidates for office, a 
rigid compliance with their requirements, or if they 
have suffered, and still suffer with impunity, pro- 
fessors of theology, after subscribing these solemn 
engagements, to “ entertain,” and teach doctrines 
inconsistent with their obvious import, in either 
case, they have committed a gross violation of the 
trust thus reposed in them, and they deserve and 
ought to receive the indignant reprobation, not 
only of the patrons of the institution, but of every 
virtuous and high-minded individual in the commu- 


nity. 

These remarks, Sir, are submitted in a spirit of 
kindness to you, and of filial affection for the col- 
lege. I rejoice at the splendid fame she has ac- 
quired for possessing the means of perfecting the 
rising generation in all the branches of human 
learning. At the same time, I cannot suppress 
my heartfelt sorrow, in view of her declension 
from the pure, the soul-humbling and God-exalting 
system of spiritual instruction, which so eminently 
distinguished and adorned the administration of 
your illustrious predecessor. ALUMNUS. 


* Trumbull’s Hist. Con. 2 vol. 316. 


From the Philadelphia Observer. 
“ ACCESSIONS.” 


‘The Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, at a 
meeting called for that purpose Jast week, received 
under their care, the Presbyterian church, at Mi- 
nersville, near Pittsburgh, agreeably to the unani- 
mous vote of said church. ‘They, also at the same 
time, received an application from the Rev. 8. 
Sparks, for admission to the Presbytery. Mr. 
Sparks was a student at the Western Theological 
Seminary. On the recommendation of the Rev. 
Dr. Herron, and Rev. Dr. Riddle of Pittsburgh, 
after being duly examined, and having answered 
affirmatively the questions of our Book, he was ad- 
mitted. A unanimous call from the church at Mi- 
nersville was then presented, inviting Mr. Sparks 
to become their pastor. This being approved by 
Presbytery, was put into his band, and a commis- 
sion consisting of Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. Anson 
Rood, and Rev. Dr. Carroll, was appointed to offi- 
ciate at his installation, which is to be early in May 
next.” 

In relation to the above, the Presbyterian Advo- 


cate, published at Pittsburgh, gives the following 
explanation : 


“ To prevent misapprehension on the subject of 
the foregoing statement of the Observer, we are 
authorised by the Professors in the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary to state, that the Rev. Mr. Sparks 
to whom reference is made, was, during his con- 
nexion with that Seminary, a minister in the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian church—that, agreeably to a 
usage prevailing in all our theological institutions, 
of admitting brethren of other deuominations as 
irregular students, he was thus admitted—that he 
remained in the Seminary, as is now recollected, 
only about four montlts during the winter session 
of 1837-8—that during that period he never recit- 
ed to either of the Professors, being excused, at his 
own special request, but was allowed, as a matter 
of acco: modation to him, to attend with the class 


| during the hours of recitation, in the lecture room 


of the Professor of Theology. The Professors felt 
no responsibility either for his opinions, or his in- 
structions, farther than to know that he did not, 
during his stay in the institution, seek to diffuse 
his own peculiar views, to the detriment of their 
own students. The whole arrangement was a 
matter of Christian courtesy to Mr. Sparks, who, 
for ought that is known, did not abuse his privilege. 
He left the institution, as he entered it, a Cumber- 
land Presbyterian minister ; nor was he ever known 
to the Professors of the Western Theological Se- 
minary, in any other character, before the an- 


nouncement of his having been admitted as a mem- 


ber, into the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia.— 
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This explanation seemed necessary, that ihe Wes- 
tern Theological Seminary should not be held re- 
sponsible, inany way, for the theological character 
and opinions of the Rev. Mr. Sparks. ; 

- In addition to the ing statement, authoris- 
‘ed by Messrs. Elliot and Nevin, it is proper briefly 
to remark upon one or two other points connected 
with the above “accession.” With the Rev. Mir. 


Sparks, we have no personel acquaintance. He ie 


~ ~place himeelf in the position of the leadi 


few months since, at the head of a 


the &@me tleman, we presume, whose name was 
a 
Pros for a religioys paper, to be edited by 


Mr. and d to defend and disseminate 
the doctrines and policy of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian charch, proposals for publishing this 


Journal, it will be remembered were issued since 
« Mr, Sparks was a Student at the Western 
: .” The was not pub- 
lished, but it was not for want of a suitable editor. 
It may be inferred therefore, that Mr. S. had not 
drank very deep at the fountain of the Western 
Th ical Seminary, when he could —. to 

vo- 
‘cate of the doctrines and policy of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian church. 

“ Again: Did the Third Presbytery, when they 
received Mr. rke, or the “ Observer,” when it 
published the ing article, remain ignorant 
of the previous ecclesiastical relations of that gen- 
tleman? This is hardly possible. Why then the 
entire silence of the Observer in regard to this 
matter? And why the evident parade of the cir- 
cumstances of his (so called) connection with the 
‘Western Theological Seminary, and of his being 
recommended by certain inent members of the 
Ohio Presbytery. The impression which is made 
(we hope not designedly,) upon the minds of those 
‘who are unacquainted with the facts, is evidently 
this—That Mr. 8. had been a regular student of 
the Western Theological Seminary, and had come 

as agreeing substantially with the 
Presbyterian Church in her views of doctrinal 
truth and ecclesiastical order. Of the former of 
these, the Profesors in their authcrised statement, 
have fully disposed. Of the latter, viz. the recom- 
mendation by two of the brethren of this city, we 
know that they regard the article of the Observer 
as placing them in a position equally false with 
that of the Professors of the Seminary. 
brethren are of age however, and can speak for 
themselves, if this be not deemed a sufficient ex- 
planation. 

“ We compgssionate our New-school friends at 
Philadelphia, when we reflect upon the singular 
devices which they adopt to sustain their sinking 
cause. They are sometimes found boasting of 
their numbers; but when a minister of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian church, wishing to unite with 
the New-school, is obliged to travel from Pitts- 
burgh to Philadelphia, to find an ecclesiastical bo- 
dy of the right stamp, it certainly exhibits rather a 
“ beggarly account” of New-schoolism, at least so 
far as regards Pennsy!vania. 

“We ae only to say further, that so far as 
the Rev. Mr. Sparks is concerned, he is exonerated 
by the Professors of the Seminary, from all respon- 
sibility for the singu/ar character of the foregoing 
article of the * Observer.” 

“Since writing the foregoing, we have had an in- 
terview with the Rev. A. D. Campbell, who from 
personal knowledge as a teacher in the Seminary, 


confirms the statements made by Messrs. Elliott 


and Nevin.” 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 
THE SIN-BURDENED ABYSSINIAN. 


During the May anniversaries last year in Lon- 
don, it was my privilege to meet occasionally at 
the house of a friend, the Rev. Samuel Gobat, who 
has been labouring for many years as a devoted 
missionary in Abyssinia. 
an ear!y period was preached to that people, and 
there still remains a remnant of nominal Christi- 


- anity among them, they are in fact far remote from 
the li 


ving God. Ignorant of the way of salvation, 
barbarous in their habits, wicked in their lives and 
constantly exposed to hostile invasion from bands 
of robbers, and their more powerful neighbours, they 
pass @ most miserable existence. Though sunk in 


very deep ignorance, they often feel their own sin- 
fulness as rs before God. At such times 


they usually resort to self-torture, or some dark 
superstitious rites to obtain a sense of pardon. 

Mr. Gobat on one occasion related a very affect- 
ing instance of this kind, clearly showing that no- 
thing can bring e to the mind, or relievea sin- 
afflicted soul of its burden, but the atoning blood 
of Christ. 

The circumstances werethese. On one occasion 
an individual of considerable distinction, who had 

many years been a sort of monk, devoted, 
from religious considerations, to seclusion and soli- 
tariness, entered Mr. Gobat’s house. He came in 
with a very consequential and self-righteous air, 


_ butseemed evidently labouring under physical de- 


bility and hidden sorrow of heart. There were a 
number present who had come to seek religious 
counsel, whom he with a very lofty bearing order- 
ed to withdraw.~ They obeyed. He then set 
down by the side of Mr. Gobat, and putting his 
hand on his forehead, and looking steadfastly at 
him said, “J am ill, very ill,” with a deep sigh. 
He then continued, “I consider you to be a ser- 
vant of God, aad will therefore reveal to you the 
cause of my illness.” 

After a short pause he thus proceeded : “] wish 
to give you the outlines of my history. Beinhg the 
son of a governor, and enjoying ease of circum- 
stances, and the means of induigence, I lived many 

ears in sin, forgetful of God and regardless of his 
Seats At length my conscience was awakened, 
and I began to fear the wrath of Jehovah. The 
more I reflected, the more my agony and terror in- 
creased. I did not know what todo. At last I 
determined to leave secretly my wife and children 
and all that I had, and to retire intoa wilderness 
which was inhabited only by wild beasts. There 


‘L lived many months upon roots, taking only just 


so much as was necessary to keep me alive. As 
I could find no peace for my heart, [ determined to 
stand in a river of cold water from sunset to sun- 
rise; which [ did fora longtime. Inext bound 
my ancles so fast with a chain that I have never 
been able since to walk without very great pain. 
Finally, I inflicted a number of stripes every day on 
my body, the source of my sins, till it was covered 
all over with putrifying wounds. ‘This has ruined 
my health. But [ console myself with the idea 
that I have done all this for God’s sake.” 

Mr. Gobat listened to him with painful emo- 
tions; and when he had ceased speaking, he re- 
plied; “I perceive you are ill, very ill, but ‘Is 
there no balm in Gilead—is there no physician 
there?’ My dear friend, all these self-inflicted 
sufferings will do you no good—they are not ac- 
ceptable to God; they are the result of ignorance 
and pride, and therefore sinful. It is utterly im- 
possible for you to find relief from anything of this 
sort.” 

As soon as Mr. Gobat made these remarks, the 

r Aybssinian, seemed struck down with terror. 
His whole frame trembled and shook like an aspen 
leaf. 
* Do you mean,” said he, “to tell me that all 
this is vain.” 

“ Yes,” replied the missionary, *‘ but I alsg mean 
to tell you of the incarnate Son of God, who came 
to die for our redemption. ‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.’ This Son of God ‘died for 
our sins and rose for our justification.’ ‘ This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.’ 
‘His blood cleanseth from all sin.’ ‘Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.’ 
* There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus.’” 

These and other passages from the writings of 
St. Paul, were repeated by Mr. Gobat, which 
show we e@re saved by grace, through faith, not of 
ourselves, for it is the gift of God. Upon hearing 
these this trembling sinner seemed ut- 
terly astonished, and cried out, “Is it possible ’— 
can I yet be saved !—can all iny guilt be remo- 
ved? 

In further conversation, he remarked, “In truth 
I had despaired of finding peace with God. I had, 
therefore, determined, if possible, to secure a good 
name among my fellow men; and for that purpose 
I have been going about for some time, exhorting 


hose | sat in the Seventh Church of Philadelphia in May 


hough the Gospel at |. 


people to live better. All this tine, however, con- 
science has been goading me, and as [ went along 
I have groaned to be delivered from this heavy 
burden of sin. But £ now hear the incarnate Son 
of God saying, ‘Come.unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.’ I 
will renounce my own righteousness, and all the 
vain expedients which I have been trying, J will 
read the Gospel, and seek the way of salvation in 
the word of God.” 

The haughty, but sin-burdened Abyssinian was 
thus led to the feet of Jesus. He became an hum- 
ble, sanctified follower of the Lamb, bearing testi- 
mony to the efficacy of that pea king blood 
which cleanseth from all sin. What Christian that 
reads this sketch will not burn with fervent desire 
to send the.news of salvation to the ten thousands 
now sitting in darkness, many of whom feel the 
burden of their sins, but know of no relief. And 
who that reads this sketch, that has not yet sur- 
rendered himeelf to the transforming power of divine 
grace, will not resolve with this Abyssinian, to 
abandon all his vain expedients to justify himself 
on the ground of his own righteousness, and go 
to the purifying fountain of that blood, which makes 
the leprous Naaman clean? What are ten thou- 
sands of silver and gold. in comparison with the 
pardon of sin and reconciliation with God? Let 
me be included in the everlasting covenant of mer- 
cy, and I have all that heart can desire—God is ny 
guardian and guide—my counsellor and friend— 
my comfort in death—my portion _— ra: ity. 


TABULAR VIEW. 


We perceive that in the Tabular View of Pres- 
byteries and Synods published in some of the news- 
papers, Muhlenburg and Transylvania Presbyteries 
are named as not having been heard from. The 
former has adhered to the Presbyterian Church by 
a formal, and, we believe, unanimous vote. In re- 
lation to the latter we are not informed that any 
formal vote has been taken on thatsubject. But it 
is perfectly understood that the on, a adhere 
to the Church without division.—The Presbyteries 
and Churches in the Synod of Kentucky, may all 
be set down as adhering to the Assembly which 


last. ‘The New School party as such is no more in 
this Synod, and kind¢friends abroad who would 
be glad to see our churches divided, must forego 
the gratification of their wishes on this occasion.— 
Protestant and Herald. 


» Selected for the Presbyterian. 


Rejoice, rejoice, the promised time is coming. 
Rejoice, rejoice, the wilderness shall bloom : 
And Zion’s children then shall sing, 
The deserts all are blossoming, 
Rejoice, &c. 


i 


The Gospel banner wide unfurl’d, 
Shall wave in triumph o’er the world : 
And every creature, bond or free, 
Shall hail the glorious jubilee, 
Rejoice, rejoice. 


Rejoice, rejoice, the promised time is coming, 
Rejoice, rejoice, Jerusalem shall sing ; 
From Zion shall the law go forth, 
And all shall hear from south to north, 
Rejoice, &c. 


And truth shall sit on every hill, 
And blessings flow in every rill, 
And praise shall every heart employ 
And every voice shall shout for joy. 
Rejoice, rejoice. 


Rejoice, rejoice, the promised time is coming, 
Rejoice, rejoice, the * Prince of Peace” shall reign, 
And lambs may with the leopard play,— 
For naught shall harm in Zion’s way. 
Rejoice, rejoice. 


The sword and spear of needless worth, 
Shall prune the tree and plough the earth, 
For peace shall smile trom shore to shore, 
And nations shall learn war no more. 
Rejoice, rejoice. 
| 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Sream vs. Saics.—The steam ship Royal William 
left New York on Wednesday 16th, her appointed day 
of sailing. ‘The packet ship Sheffield sailed at the 
same time, so that a trial of their comparative speed 
may be made. 


Rossery Murprer.—The Mobile examiner con- 
tains a report of the murder and robbery of Gen. Reu- 
ben H. Grant, near Jackson, Mississippi. This gen- 
tleman was the agent of the Union Bank, and had 
upon his person about 75.000 dollacs of notes of that 
bank, which he had received to pay for cotton purchas- 
ed. The bills were all new and Thad never before 
been in circulation. 


New Yors.—The value of real estate in the state 
of New York is returned at 502,864,006 dollars, per- 
sonal estate 124,680,778 dollars, total 627,544,784. ‘The 
annual tax for town and county expenses is at an aver- 
age rate of 4 mills and 6 10ths on a dollar, making an 
aggregate of 2,870,477, of which the city of New York 
pays 1,254,973 dollars. 

Ratt Roap.—On Wednesday 16th inst. 
the first passage of a train of cars on the bridge of the 
Cumberland, Valley Rail Road, which is thrown across 
the Susquehannah at Harrisburg, took place. The 
structure is so designed, that the track is laid on the 
roof which ie flat, and the effect of the passage of the 
cars thus, is described as very fine. 


Accipexts on THE River.—The Poughkeepsie Eagle 
of the 19th inst. says. On Thursday last, as Gen. W. 
Cunningham, of this viliage, was passing up the river 
with three other gentlemen and a driver in his sleigh, 
when just above Hyde Park, the ice gave way, and 
precipitated all into the water. Those in the sleigh 
saved themselves by a quick spring upon the ice, 
which was found so rotten that the horses and sleigh 
could not be saved, but all went tothe bottom. The 
team was one of the most valuable, and worth nearly, 
or quite, six hundred dollars. 

On the same day two sleds employed by Messrs. 
Andrus & Barrett, of this place, in drawing coal from 
Rondout on the ice, broke through and went to the 
bottom with their loads. ‘The horses attached to them 
were fortunately saved. 


CanaDa.—The magistrates of Brockville, in quarter 
sessions on the 5th instant, resolved that henceforth in. 
tercourse with the States shall be permitted only at 
Prescott, Brockville and Gananoque, and persons cros- 
sing to or from Canadia, at these points, must be pro- 
vided with passports from the commanding officer, for 
want of which they will be liable to arrest. 

The Montreal papers announce, on the authority of 
a letter from London, U.C., that three of the Sandwich 
prisoners have been cxecuted there, and that 12 or 14 
more would probably be hanged. 

. The Toronto Patriot gives a letter from Amherst- 
burgh, stating that five soldiers of the 35th regiment, 
who were attempting to desert, on the ice, to the Ame- 
rican side, were fired on by the artillery, with such 
terrible precision that three were killed at the first dis- 
charge. ‘The other two then went back and surren- 
dered. 
Sir John Colborne has received his commission as 
Governor General. His powers are the same as Lord 
Durham's, except that he is not appointed high com- 
missioner. 
His Excellency has also received a despatch from 
the colonial office, annourcing the Queen’s entire ap. 
— of his conduct, since the renewal of the rebel. 
on. 
Suipwreck Loss or Lire.—The New Orleans 
papers state that the Spanish barque Argonaute, Capt. 
Avila, bound to Havana, from Santander, went ashore 
on Gingerbread Key, on the morning of Tuesday, Ist 
inst. ‘I'he captain, mate, crew, and seven passengers, 
(in all twenty-four souls) took to the boats, and reach. 
ed Cat Key in safety, leaving forty-seven passengers 
on board, all of whom perished. he Arab, Captain 
G. Chase, arrived at New Orleans on the 9th inst., 
with sixteen of those that escaped, and the remaining 
eight were carried in the ship Leonidas to Mobile. 
The persons saved had subsisted forty-three hours 
without food or refreshment of any kind. 


StreamBoat Burxev.—The steam-boat Clarendon, 
Capt. Hart, owned by John Guilmarrin and Michael 
Dillon of Savannah, on her way to that city from Da- 
rien, was destroyed by fire on the morning of the 10th 
inst. when near St. Catharine’s Island. The fire broke 
out over the boiler, and spread so rapidly that those on 
board escaped with difficulty. 


Virointa.—The State debt of Virginia now amounts 
to 5,255,850 dollars, and a Joan of 3,320,020 dollars is 
necessary to provide for subscriptions already made 


by the legislature; so that with some additions thereto 


contemplated by existing laws, the aggregate amount 
of actual debt will be 9,024,170 dollars. ‘The Gover- 


nor recommends caution in regard to further increase |" 


of indebtedness, and economy in the admivistration of 
the finances. 


“ Emicration.—We have received Ictters from Bre- 


men wherein it is mentioned, that a party consisting 
of seven hundred persons, are in Bremenhaven ready 
to emigrate to the United States. They are Luther- 
ans, styling themselves “the Old Lutheran Congrega- 
tion,” who have left their native country, Saxony, on 
account of religious intolerance, and intend to settle in 
one of the Western states. ‘They are an industrious 
set of people, and are sajd to be in possession of rising 


half a million of dollars. The party consists princi. at Br 


pally of farmers and mechanics, including sixteen 
ministers of the gospel and four schoolmasters—CGer 
man Paper, Dec. 1, 1838. © 

Seriovs Losses.—Mr. L. Wheeler, of Dixfield, Me. 
had his barn consumed on the 23d ult., with the loss 
of two valuable horses, a yoke of oxen, and some young 
stock and much hay. Total loss, $12,000. No insu. 
rance. On January 6, the same individual had the 
misfortune to have his dwelling house totally destroy- 
ed by the same raging element, caused by an insane 
person, who sect fire to it. 

Genrrovs.—A poor boy was run over by a fire en- 
gine at Zanesville, Ohio, and had his leg badly fractur- 
ed.—The firemen immediately raised a fund for his 
relief. Their purses would be exhausted if they made 
a pension here north to every little urchin that immo- 
lates himself under the wheel's of a fire engine or horse 
cart. It is their Juggernaut delight and passion to 
ring the “ alafin bell,” to follow the rattling machine, 
to bear the flaming torch, and cry loudest in the mid 
night stillness the hoarse and fearful sound of Fire! 
Fire! Fire !—N. Y. Star. 


New Jersey Epvcation Convention.—This body 
met at Trenton on 15thinst. Resolutions were adopt- 
ed recommending the procuring common school libra- 
ries; urging upon the Legislature the importance of 
appointing @ superintendent of common schools, and 
providing for the appointment of a committee to me- 
murialize the Legislature on the subject ; and authoriz- 
ing the central committee, if the Legislature should 
fail to comply with the wishes of the convention in this 
respect, to appoint an agent to collect facts in regard 
to the subject of common school education, provided 
the requisite funds can be obtained by private sub- 
scription to support such an agent. Bishop Doune in- 
troduced two resolutions recommending the calling of 
a national convention of the friends of education of 
the people, and providing for the appointment of a 
committee to address the people of the United States 
on the subject.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


A New Yangee Spscutation.—A letter from Ma- 
tanzas states that four gentlemen from the Eastern 
States have recently arrived there with 20,000 Chi- 
nese mulberry trees, which they have set out, and ex- 
pect that the richness of the soil and the favourable 
climate will furnish an immense number of cuttings 
in the spring, for this market, sv that if the present 
— are kept up, they will each make a handsome 
ortune. 


Deritoras.e Accipent.—We learn from the Eliza. 
bethtuwn, N. J. Journal, that a young man named 
Elias Clark, residing in New Providence township, in 
that county, accidentally shot his wife on Tuesday 
last, under the following circumstances: He had 
been on a hunting excursion, and returned with his 
gun loaded. When entering the room where his wile 
was, she expressed some fear, and remarked to her 
husband that the gun was cocked; but before she had 
concluded what she was saying, it went off, the load 
passing through her thigh near the body. She lin- 
gered but a few hours and then expired. 


Tue Eacier.—This. beautiful coin, after a long 
absence, has reappeared in our country. ‘The mint at 
Philadelphia is striking them, and a quantity has ar- 
rived here. It is not only a noble coin, but in its im- 
proved appearance, a fine specimen of art. As yet, 
only the mint in Philadelphia has issued this coin; 
but the branch mints will soon follow, as it is found 
that Philadelphia is an exceedingly difficult place to 
diffuse the coins from. It is found that they diffuse 
much better from other points, and therefore the 
coinage of the branches will be sedulously attended 
to.— rlobe. 

Rents 1n New Yorx.—One of the front rooms in 
the new building of the Bank of the United States, in 
Wall street, has been rented for a term of years, at 
$4000 per annum, and there is another tenant ready to 
take it at the same price, if the first should be inclined 
to withdraw. The Journal of Commerce says : “There 
is a great rush for stores and offices in the most cen- 
tral positions, and advances of twenty-five to a hun- 
dred per cent. are paid on the pricos of last yoar. In 
some instances more has been obtained than in any 
previous year. Rents in Wall street around the Ex- 
change are much higher than ever before, if we ex- 
cept the momentary rush caused by the great fire.” 


Tue Exprrpition.—Captain Harris of 
the ship Roanoke, arrived at New Orleans, from Rio 
Janeiro. Left at that place 3d ult., U.S. razee Igde- 
pendence, Pope, commander, lying at Rio, bearing the 
broad pennant of Commodore Nicholson; officers and 
crew all well. The U.S. Exploring Expedition, under 
the command of Captain Wilkes, consisting of the 
Vincennes, Peacock, Relief, Porpoise, Sea Gull, and 
Flying Fish, preparing for sea, to sail in a few days. 

Maine.—Tbe State Wheat Bounty in Maine the last 
year amounts tu $77,998 89. This present year the 
bounty on wheat and corn, it is thought, will reach 
$150,000. The ordinary amount of the entire State 
expenses is $560,000. The funded debt, $584,000. 


Micnican.—The public expenditures of the State 
of Michigan, for the current ordinary expenses, show 
an excess of $7,906 56, over the receipts. The whole 
amount of receipts during the year past, up to De- 
cember 20th, was $177,662 20—expenditures during 
the same period, $185,568 76. ‘Ihe expenditures of 
Michigan, for Internal Improvements in the State, thus 
far, amount in all to $688,401 03. 


Scoot Districts in New Yors.—Every School 
District in the State of New York, will be entitled to 
receive in April next, a sum sufficient to purchase a 
library, which must be appropriated to that object and 
nothing else. , 


Scarcity in THe West—The Louisvillle Journal of} 


the 7th inst. says :— We yesterday borrowed of our 
neighbour of the Advertiser a gallon of molasses, un- 
der the promise to return it if another gallon could be 
found in Louisville. The uninitiated may need to be 
informed, that, without molasses it is impossible to 
print on a power press ; for it is a necessary ingredi- 
ent of the ink roller. We had looked the town over 
without being able to find a single quart.” 

We learn from the St. Louis Republican of the 3d 
inst., that there was very little salt in market, and 
what there was, was held at enormous prices. It was 
sold on the 3lst ult., at $8 50 per sack. Six or eight 
boats were lying between St. Louis and the mouth of 
the Ohio, having plenty of the article on board, but 
they could not move until the ice disappearcd. 


PENNsYLvANiA— Appointments by the Governor.— 
Francis R. Shunk, Esq., of Dauphin county, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth. Ovid F. Johnson, » of 
Dauphin county, Attorney General. 

New York Srate Paisons.—The State Prison at 
Sing Sing is a profitable concern to the State—its ear- 
nings after defraying all expenses, have during the 
past year amounted ta $17,776. At Auburn, on the. 
contrary, the expenditures ex the receipts by 
$7,500. The convicts at Sing Sing can be very pro- 
fitably employed in getting out stone for buildings. 
The Auburn convicts possess no such advantages, but 
have to be employed on different kinds of manufac. 
tures.—Jour. Com. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


London papers to the 19th, and Paris to the 18th 
December, have been received at New York. The 
most prominent news is the opening of the French 


Chambers by the king in person. 


The London Money market for commercial purposes 


remained unchanged, money being still in demand at 
3 und 34 per cent., and on the Stock Exehange 24 and 
3 per cent. interest was obtained. It also appears, 
that in_several cities on the continent, money was daily 
increasing in value, and at Hamburg, cominanded 5} 

percent. ‘There had been some difficulty in negotia. 
ing Exchequer Bills on the London Stock Exchange 
at the reduced rate of 14d. per diem, which some of the 
pupers take seriously, while others take no notice of 
the matter. The Times calls the reducing the rate of 
duty a clandestine proceeding on the part of the Gov. 
erninent, but such a view appears confined to that 
Journal. The speech of the king of France, (which 
was published in London on the 19th ult.) was generally 
leoked on as a most unsatisfactory document, and had 
greatly disappointed speculators, who expected some- 
thing definite on the Belgian affairs. 


One of the London Sunday papers, known or at least 


believed to be the unofficial organ of Lord Palmerston, 
says it is “ enabled to declare that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia has recently given to our Government the most 
frank assurances of his pacific feeling towards this 
courtry,and the most positive denial of his having had 
recourse to any measures, cither open or secret, tending | 


to the injury of British interests in any quarter whiat- 
soever. 

The Paris Constitutional of 18th says,“ Yesterday 
M. Desage ar:ived from London, bringing the final deci- 
sion of the Conference, (relating to the affairs of Bel- 
giam and Hlollaad,) which is tor adhering to the treaty 
of the 24 articles, as regards the question of territory. 
The only thing gained by France is a delay of fulfil- 
ment to the 15th of February. 

The London Observer says that the accounts recent- 
the decision of the London 

ference on the lando- Belgic question, are alto- 
gether without foundation. That the Conference has 
not come to any conclusion whatever. 
Great activity prevailed in the military department 
ussels—nevertheless, it was not expected, either 
at London or Paris, that there would be an actual resort 
to blows. Jt is affirmed in all quarters that England 
will go with the Northern powers on the Hollando- 


Belgic questions. 

The Lankan Morning Herald says that Lord Grey 
is indignant at the manner in which the Ministers 
have treated his son-in-law, Lord Durham, and that he 
intends to support this opinion in Parliament. A re- 
port also prevailed, that Lord Durham had called a 
meeting of all the merchants in London who had re- 
lations with Canada, to explain to them the motives of 
his conduct whilst there. 

Lord Durham had refused to accept the address of 
the Westminster Reform Association—not on account 
of any thing in the address itself, but of the proceed- 
ings at the meeting. 

The London Times of December 19, publishes the 
following letter from the President to Lord Durham. 

Washington, Oct. 26.—My Lord,—Having been in- 
formed that it is your intention to pass through a por- 
tion of the United States on your return to England, I 
embrace the occasion tu express to your Lordship the 
great satisfaction I should experience if your arrange- 
ments allowed of your visit being extended to this city. 
The friendly sentiments entertained by my fellow-citi- 
zens towards yourself, and also toward the people of 
your country, will, I doubt not, prompt a sincere desire 
on their part to render your sojourn among them agree- 
able to yourself, as I am sure it will be gratifying to 
them. For my own part, I will esteem myself happy 
if by your presence here I shall be afforded the oppor. 
tunity of manifesting to your Lordship personally the 
sincerity with which I share in those sentiments. 

[ am, with very distinguished consideration, your 
Lordship’s most obedient servant, 

M. VAN BUREN. 


The barque Capt. Ross, from Montreal, arrived at 
Liverpool on the 16th December, having on board thirty- 
four Canadian convicts, destined for Van Dieman’s 
Land. It is stated that they had made an attempt 
on the passage to regain their liberty but without suc- 
cess. Some of the rebels appeared sorry for their con- 
duct, but the majority look upon themse!ves as suffer- 
ers in a righteous cause ; they all expect Lords Broug- 
ham and a will get their sentences mitigated. 

Names of the prisoners brought by the Captain 
Ross, which sailed from Quebec, 22d November.—Alex. 
M‘Leod, T. Malcom, John Grant, J. N‘Nulty, B. West, 
John Vernon, N. Mallory, Paul Bedford, J. Wagoner, 
S. Chandler, L. Watson, W. Reynolds, L. W. Miller 
Wm. Alves, Robert Walker, James Gammell, George 
Cooly, Jacob Benut, G. Van Camp, James Brown, Ira 
Anderson, Randal Wilson, , F. Farnell, James 
Lyna, B. O'Hare, Joseph Langwys, Joseph Hamel, 
James Thompson, Anges Provost, Isidore Pate, Charles 
M‘Leod, Thomas Oliver, John G. Parker, and Baptiste 
Cadien. 

A letter from Constantinople of the 21st ult., quoted 
in the Carlsruhe Gazette, mentions the arrival of a ves- 
sel from Circassia, with a great number of fe male slaves 
aboard for the harems of Constantinople. The captain 
uf this vessel had confirmed the discomfiture of the 
Russians during their last campaign. Russia had dis- 
garrissoned Abassia of the cordon of 16,000 men, who 
had previously covered the coast of that province, and 
who had been conveyed with the expedition to Odessa, 
on board six ships of the line, and other smaller vessels, 
the number of which was daily increasing on the Black 
Sea, through the unexampled activity which prevailed 
in the docks of Sebastopol. 

From Spain we have accounts of the completion of 
the new ministry, by the appointment of Senor Evaris- 
te de Castro to the presidency of the council, and of 
Senor Pizzarro to the department of Finance. 

A report, published on the evening of the 3d at Val- 
encia, announces the defeat and complete destruction 
of a Carlist band of 200 men, by some nobilized Chris- 
tino coluinns in the village of Chova. The whole of 
the party were killed, with the exception of five men 
who were taken prisoners, and three who escaped into 
the mountains. A quantity of muskets, several papers, 
and other objects, fell into the hands of the Christinos. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The schr. Patsey B. Blount, Capt. Pedrazo, has ar- 
rived at New York from Balize, Honduras, whence 
she sailed on the 20th ult. Capt. Pedrazo states that 
the Federal Government of Central America is dissol- 
ved, every State having declared itself independent. 
Some districts of the State of Honduras has declared 
in favour of the National Government, and had separa- 
ted themselves from the Government of Honduras. 
‘The State government had issued a decree, assuming 
the control of the ports and customs within its limits. 
News had reached Balize from Guatamala, that the 
insurgents under General Carrera had been defeated 
on the 4th Noveinber by the Government troops. 


FROM PERU. 


Letters from Lima, dated Sth of October, state that 
the Chilian army still retained possession of Lima, 
communicating with the sea by the small port of 
Chovrillas. Callao and other strong places in the 
neighbourhood of Lima, were held by Orbegoso, the 
head of the Peruvians. Santa Cruz was at Janja, 
about forty leagues from Lima, with 7000 or 8000 Bol. 
vians. It was hoped an end would be put to the war 
by a declaration of a federal union of independent 
states. 


Extract of a letter, dated, U. S. Ship North Carolina, 
. Callao, Oct. 6th, 1838. 


“The Chilian army is encamped within a few miles 
of this place, and daily expect a battle, which will 
decide their fate. If they are beaten the Peruvians 
will not leave one of them alive; and if Santa Cruz is 
defeated, the Chilians will have possession of the coun- 


y- 

_ “Callao is almost deserted. Provisions are exceed- 

ingly high and scarce. Sometimes we have no mar- 
ct. 


“It is very probable that the affairs of this country 
will keep us here a few months longer than we expect. 
ed, as the Commodore thinks it would be beiter to re- 
main until affairs assume a more quiet aspect. 

“Very few vessels arrive here from Valparaiso, on 
account of the Chilian fleet, consequently we are de- 
prived of all intelligence from the United States.” 


FROM TEXAS. 


Houston papers tothe 6th instant, have been received 
at New Orleans. They contain notices of Indian de- 
predations and murders in the Colorado settlement. 
Also an act passed by the Texan Congress, and ap. 
proved by President Lamar, making donations of land 
to emigrants—640 acres to every free white persun, 
the head of a family, actually residing within the re- 
public with his or her family, and performing all the 
duties of citizens for three years. Single persons. 
males, aged 17 and upward, to have each 320 acres, 
The act to continue in force until October 1, 1840. 

General Rusk was marching and countermarching, 
with 450 mounted men, in the neighbourhood of the 
Three Forks of the Trinity. His intention was, it is 
said, to drive out the Indians not known to be friendly. 

Hostilities are said to have broken out between 
the Camanches and Lipans, on the Colorado. The 
war has grown out of a disputed claim to certain 
hunting grounds. 

The Texans in the neighbourhood of Goliad were 
plundering the Mexicans. 

Letters are said to have been received by President 
Lamar from General Urrea, leader of the federulist or 
insurrectionary party, making overtures for a friendly 
and the recognition of Texan indepen- 

ence. 

A sloop cleared from Velasco, December 20, with 
supplies for the French blockading squadron before 
‘Vera Cruz. 


FROM CHINA. 


By the arrival of the ship Philip I., at New York, 
Canton papers to the 7th of August have been received. 
A new set of officers have entered upon their official 
duties as lieutenant governor, hippo, &c., who are 
pledged to prevent the smuggling of opium. The ar- 
rival of the English Admiral Maitland with a 74 and a 
10 gun brig is announced. 


FEMALE HOSPITABLE SOCIETY. 


A sermon in behalf of the Female Hospitable Socie- 
ty, will be preached by the Rev. Mr. Boardman, in the 
10th Presbyterian church, corner of 12th and Walnut 
streets, to-morrow evening, (Sunday) the 27th iust. at 
7 o'clock. After which a collection wil! be taken up in 
aid of the Society. 

OBERT CART » 

cently published the 
A Familiar Conversational History of the Evangelical Chureh- 


es in the city of New -York; I8mo. Also Little H and 
Aunt, 32mo, 12 


| 


TRACY VISITERS. 


The Monthly Prayer ge Sah be held on Mon- 
day cvening, January 28, in lecture room of the 
Rev. Dr. Cuyler’s Church, Seventh street near Arch, 


;and in the Central Church, Coates street, Northern 


Liberties, and in the 12th Presbyterian Charch, Cedar 
street above Eleventh, Philadelphia. Reports from 
Missionaries and Visiters will be communicated. Ser- 
vices to commence at half past seven o'clock. 


MARRIED, 
On the Ist inst. by the Rev. R. P. Du Bois, Ecisan, 


McCenacuan, to Kacuet, daughter of James Kelton 
Esq., all of Chester county, Pa. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
OBITUARY. 


Departed this life on the 7th inst, Mr. Joun Wiruzr- 
spoon Woops, at the house of his father, the Rev. James 
S. Woods, in Lewistown, Mifflin county, Pa., having 
but a few days before completed his 20th year. 

He was a native of Cumberland county, Pa. but had 
resided the greater part of his life in Lewistown. After 

raduating at Princeton with credit to his teachers and 

imself, he spent some months in South Carolina, in 
the business of instruction, and then returned to the 
North, and engaged in the study of the law with a re- 
spectable advocate at the bar,in the h of Lewis- 
town. With this pursuit he connected the care of a 
class in the learned languages, till loss of health in- 
duced a discontinuance of both. His symptoms indi- 
cated a speedy decline, and soon left little hope of re- 
covery. Yethe lingered five months from the time of 
his being laid aside trom active duty, and latterly his 
prostration was extreme. He seems to have brought 
with him the seeds of disease trom the South, which 
soon developed themselves, and baffled all medical aid, 
which could be obtained, cither at home or elsewhere. 
Nothing was omitted that promised relief, and yet all 
proved unavailing. 

In this event his deeply afflicted parents experience 
a sore bereavement, he being the e!dest of their family 
and the only child of all whom God has given them 
that they have as yet lost by death. But as some miti- 
gation of their trouble, it may be mentioned, that a 
kind, overruling Providence brought him back from an 
uncongenial clime to close his days beneath the paren- 
tal root, when all the endearments of kindred, com- 
bined with all the offices of religion, to smooth his pil- 
low in death. ‘The same kind hand rescued him from 
the perils of the deep, to which he was exposed, when 
the steamer Home was wrecked, as, by a happy altera- 
tion of his plan, he took passage in another, which left 
the port of Philadelphia, when that sailed from New 
York, and escaped, though. with difficulty, when she 
was wrecked, 

He was a descendant of the venerable Dr. John 
Witherspoon, in the 2d degree, and had life and health 
been spared him, bade fair to do honour to the name, 
as respectable scholarship and unblemished moral 
worth were already accorded him. Mysterious are 
the ways of God, but in wisdom He has done all 
things. Not a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
Him; much more those whose life is of more value 
than many sparrows. ‘ 

Our young friend was a quiet, we may say,a pa- 
tient sufferer. We visited him repeatedly, but do not 
remember to have heard a murmur escape from his 
lips. His views of the doctrines of Grace, were not 
so clear as he wished, but he knew the word of God 
and himself well enough to know that he was a sin- 
ner. He estimated his sins not by a partial, self-com- 
placent feeling, but by the Gospel standard, and he 
found himselt wanting, both in repentance toward 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. It was his 
desire that affliction might prove the means of bring- 
ing him to Jesus, and in this hope, he submitted pa- 
tiently to it. He regretted his lost opportunities, and 
that he had not devuted himself to his Saviour in youth, 
and before the days of affliction came. It was not an- 
der the influence of the fear of death, that he thus ex- 
pressed himself, for he seemed to think he should not 
die, in this sickness. He had hope that he might yet 
live to serve God in the ministry of the gospel, in pre- 
ference to the profession he had chosen. Of his char- 
acter, it may be remarked, that it was amiable and 
praise-worthy. He wasa very dutiful son—studious 
to honour and please his parents, to whom he paid the 
most marked deference. He was choice of his com- 
pany, and ardent in his friendships—and he desired to 
see and speak to his youthful associates, had he been 
able, respecting the value and the care of the soul, as 
the one thing needful. His temper was kind and affec- 
tionate, and to partial friends and those also whom he 
could not consider such, he manitested a tender regard, 
and resentments were disallowed in his breast toward 
any that had wron him. It was our painful privi- 
lege to share in the solicitude felt fur him by his kin- 
dred, and to be remembered by name, as his faltering 
tongue made its final efforts.—And the trembling hope 
of having contributed somewhat, through the Divine 
mercy, to fit him for the final home, is a solace that am- 
ply compensates whatever part we were called to take 
in the afflictive scene. In common with them we 
cherish the thought that he is now before the Throne, 
clothed with white and having a palm in his hand; 
and we have figured, to ourselves the spectacle of the 
aged grandsires, of happy memory, meeting this, their 
common descendant in glory, with mutual gratulation, 
and anthems of praise to‘a common and b Re. 
deemer. 

We have however, one regret which must here be 
expressed, as an affectionate appeal to his dear fellow- 
youth. Itisthis: that he had not remembered his 
Creator, much earlier, and sought his face and favour. 

How deeply he felt on this subject, and how thank- 
ful he was for the severest means, that his Heavenly 
Father used to bring him in, by bringing him low, ap- 
pears from a hymn which he wished sung at evening 
worship, the day before he dicd, which is as follows :— 


248th Hymn, Assembly’s Collection. 


O how I love thy holy word, 

Thy gracious covenant, O Lord! 
It guides me in the peaceful way, 
I think upon it all the day. 


What are the mines of shining wealth, 

The strength of youth, the bloom of health; 
What are all joys compared with those 
Thine everlasting word bestows! 


Long unafflicted, undismayed, 
In pleasure’s path secure i strayed ; 
Thou mad’st me feel thy chastening rod, 
And straight I turned unto my God. 


What tho’ it pierced my fainting heart ? 
I bless thine hand that caused the smart; 
It taught my tears awhile to flow 

But saved me from eternal woe. 


Oh ! had’st thou left me unchastised, 
Thy precept I had still despised ; 
And still the snare in secret laid, 
Had my unwary fect betrayed. 


I love thee therefore, O my God! 
And breathe toward thy dear abode; 
Where, in Thy presence fully blest, 
Thy chosen saints for ever rest. 
Be M. 


Died, in the city of Baltimore, on the 10th instant, 
ALEXANDER Fringe, in the 74th year of his age. In 
this afflictive dispensation, his family connexigns have 


most affectionate, and revered of relatives, the commu- 
nity in which he lived, one of its most valuable citizens 
and brightest ornaments, the denomination with which 
he was connected, one of its most intelligent, liberal, 
and useful members, and the poor, the rich, the igno- 
rant, and the distressed, every where, a sympathising 
friend, a most generous benefactor. 

The memory of the wise and good is pleasant and 
valuable, it diffuses a sweet savor through society, and 
stimulates to virtue and benevclence. And few men 
have recently been removed from the stage of this life, 
whose example could be more profitably held up, 
than the subject of this notice. Mr. Fridge was born 
at Elgin, Scotland, of respectable pious parenty, in 
1765. In his mother, especially, he was bicssed with 
a most consistent Christian example, as well as kind 
and judicious guide to his early years. Distinguished 
for her knowledge and love of God’s word, and for her 
active and self denying benevolence, she early devoted 
this her only son, tu the gospel ministry, and made 
exemplary exertions to affurd him a suitable education 
for that solemn office. And although a wise provi- 


usefulness, and her hopes were in this disappointed, 
she seems to have impressed him with those principles 
and sentiments which distinguished his liie. After 
having enjoyed the usual facilities afforded b7 the pre- 
paratory schools, he was under the admirable arrange- 
ments introduced into that country by John Knox, ad- 
mitted with honour to the college of Aberdeen; amid 
whose classic shades, in the companionship of Sir J. 
McIntosh, Robert Hall, and other distinguished names, 
he passed several yeurs in diligent study—devoting 
the intervals of vacation to teaching a classical school. 

At the close of the American Revolution, he deter- 


mined to identity his fortune with this new cvuntry, 
and in his nineteenth year left his native land, and af: 


been called to mourn the loss of one of the kindest,}| 


dence had marked out for him a different sphere of| edid 


ter a long and disagrevable voyage, arrived at Phila- 
delphia in 1784. state of the country being such 
at that time as to preclude all hope of engaging suc- 
cessfully in business, he devoted hiinself to the instruc- 
tion of youth, in which we he continued for 
several years, when, an opening presenting itself, he 
e~wbarked in trade. After prosecuting business with 
very encouraging success for ten or twelve years, he 
to remove with his stock of to the 
uth. But on reaching Alexandria his course was 
arrested by the raging of the yellow fever, and he was 
induced to return to Baltimore, where he was imme- 
diately prostrated with a very severe attack of that 
malignant disease. Although a stranger there, a 
merciful Providence raised him up kind friends, as he 
was narsed through his severe illness with all the ten. 
derness and assiduity which a mother or a sister could 
have bestowed—a kindness which he never forgot. 
Alter his recovery he soon entered into business with 
Mr. Wm. Morris, of that city, and immediately began 
to take a stand which he ever after maintained, with 
its most distinguished, respected, and successful mer- 
chants. For fair and honourable deating, strictness 
and punctuality in his engagements, and all that con- 
stitute excellence in their ion, he was one of its 
brightest patterns. Integrity and benevolence were 
incipal elements in his eter. All who ever 
new or heard of him were impresssed with a sense 
of this, and if ever an individual had the entire un- 
limited confidence of all classes of the community, it 
was him. A kind Providence smiled upon his enterpris- 
es,and with his increasing means he developed more 
and more clearly the benevolence which had been in- 
culcated and nourished by the example and culture of 
his mother. Nor will its exercises be soon forgotten 
in this or other lands. Devoted to the great cause of 
human improvement and happi he was ever ready 
and intent upon doing good. And perhaps few men 
in this country have ever given more liberally in pub- 
lic and private charity. No er | object seemed to 
escape his notice or to be ex from his benefac- 
tions, so that there is hardly any good cause with 
which he was acquainted, that is not in some measure 
a monument of his benevolence. * When the ear heard 
him then it blessed him, and when the eye saw him, 
then it gave witness to him, because he delivered the 
poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had 
none to help him. The blessings of him that was 
ready to perish came upon him and he made the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy.” His kindness and affection in 
the domestic ci his assiduous attention to the hap- 
piness of all arourd him, frou the highest to the lowest, 
and from the youngest to the oldest, will be embalmed 
in the warmest affections, the tenderest recollections of 
all who have ever known him in these relations till 
the latest has been removed from the stage of life. A 
kind Providence was pleased to spare him to his re- 
latives and friends and to the community and his cause, 
till he had attained a green old age and had rejoiced in 
the prosperity and happiness of that which had the 
object of | his labours and care. He was permitted to 
number more than his threescore years and ten. And 
his faculties having retained all their freshness and 
vigour,and his heart all its kindness and benevolence, 
he breathed his last in the centre and circle of affec- 
tion, surrounded by those to whom he has left in his 
exampleand name a legacy most precious and avail- 
able. And perhaps a more — evidence could 
not be given of the value of intelligent enterprise, stern 
integrity, high Christian principle, active untiring be- 
nevolence than is afforded in the profound respect the 
warm affection, the sincere heartfelt grief with which 
the whole commanity in which he lived has mourned 


his loss. 
Died, in Brandywine, Chester county Pa. on the 18th 
inst., at the residence of her father, Miss Susan Garr, 


eldest daughter of the Rev. John N.C. Grier. She 
made a public profession of religion a little more than 
four years before her death. measure of intellect 
with which she had been favoured was wisely improv- 
ed, and her death was full of peace. 


Died, at the residence of the Rev. Henry Brown, in 
Duplin county, N. C.,on 7th inst., the Rev. Tuomas 
D. Bairp, late Editor of the Christian Herald, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

he deceased had been on business to the state of 
Georgia, and on his return took cold which settled on 
his kidneys and brought on inflammation. Under the 
hope, however that travelling would relieve him he 
continued to prosecute his journey, until the violence 
of the disease compelled him to stop and scek relief. 
For a time hopes were entertained of his recovery, 
but a sudden change of the weather brought on fresh 
cold, and consequently a return of the disease, which 
brought him down to the grave, after an illness of a 
little more than three weeks. During the part 
of his illness his sufferings were intense; but his pa- 
tience and his resignation to the Divine will were very 
remarkable. 

The writer had previously no acquaintance with 
him, yet his firm and abiding faith in Christ ; his en- 
tire freedom from murmuring, and his gratitude for 
kindness as exhibited during his illness, will render 
his memory dear. 

From the first he entertained but little tion 
of recovery, and accordingly set his house in order, 
and patiently awaited his Master’s coming. During 
the whole of his illness he was perfectly rational; spent 
much time in devotion, and twenty minutes before his 
death repeated these words—“ Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord God Almighty.” “ All the days o my appointed 
time will I wait for him till he come,” and then most 
calmly fell asleep in Jesus. “ Let me die the death of 
the rightons 


EW BOOKS.--A Familiar Conversational Higtory of the 
E lical Churehes in the city of New York. Little 
Henry and his Aunt. Just receeived for sale by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
Philadelphia. 


South East corner of Seventh and George streets, 


IST OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, NO 4.-J, Whetham, 
L has on hand and offers for sale at 144 yy Phila- 
prices 


janiem Uumasked, 8vo.; The Churchman Armed a 
3vols. Svo.; Clark and Pyle’s 


of 
ty, 3 vols. 8vo. ; Crutwell’s Concordance, 4to. ; Davenant on the 
Colossians, 2 vols, 8vo.; Storr and Flat’s Theology, 8vo.; Ed- 
wards on the Affections, 8vo.; Davy’s Lectures on Divinity, 
2 vols. 8vo.; Newcombe’s Harmony of the Gospel, 8vo. ; Evan’s 
Discourse on Christian Temper, 8vo.; Buckminster’s 
8vo.; Faber’s Sermors, 2 vols, 8vo.; Flavel’s Complete Works, 
6 vols, 8vo. ; Gill’s Cause of God and Truth, 8vo. ; Bickersteth's 
Christian Student, 12mo, ; Evangelical Family Library, 15 vols. 
18mo, ; Gordon on the Homilies, 2 vols. 8vo0; Geddes’ Bible, 
3 vols, 4to.; Grave’s Sermons, 8vo.; Hall’s Sacred Aphorisms 
12mo. ; Hare on Socinianism, 8vo.; Grotius on the ‘Truth 
tion, 8vo.; Herveys ron spasio, 2 voils.; Henry on 
Prayer; Herne’s Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, 
2 , royal 8vo.; Bishop Horn’s Commentary on the . 
8vo.; Horsley on the Psalms,2 vol. 8vo.; Drew on the Soul, 

the 12mo.; Rev, John 


EDFORD SCHOOL—Westchester county, New York. At 
the close of the present term, (April 8.) this Se inary will 
t un 


by the Principal alone, and designed to secure alike the comfort 


S. L. HOLMES, Principal. 


ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—The following rare 
and valuable Books may be had of WM. S. YOUNG, 173 
Race street, Philadelphia. 

Vitringa, 13 vole, quarto, Rosenmuller, 5 vols, octavo. Luthe- 
ri, Dr. Mart., Corpus Doctrine Christiane, folio, printed 1571. 
Price 3 dollacs. Lutheri, Dr. Mart., Primum librum Mose en- 
arrationes. 2 Ejusdem Evangeliorum explieatio, folio, 1544, 
Price 2 dollars and 50 cents, 


kii Predestinationis, doetrina, 
fulio, 1512; 1dollar 50 cents. Concordantia Bibliorum, folio, 
1530; 1 


dollar and 50 cents. Usher, a Body of Divinity, or the 
Suimme and Substance of the Christan my fulio, 1645; 1 
dollar 50 cents, Coceeji Lexicon Hebreo 


and Mr, Ale 
jan 26—0t 


hakdaicum, foliv, 
1689; 3 dollars, Nicolas de l.yra Tractata Biblica, 4 vols., 
lio, 1490. Price 12 dollars. Chr. Wolfii Psychologia rationali«, 

wuarto, 1734; 75 cents. Grotii, Hugo, de jure belli ac pacis 
libri tres, cum. doctiss, viz., commentis, 5 vols,, quarto, 1751. 
Price 7 dollars and 50 cents, Greenhill’s of the first 
five chapters of Ezckiel, quarto, 1645; i dollar. Hugo Grotii, 
de jure, &c., cum annotaus, 1689: I dollar and 25 cents. Stoekii, 
Clavis lingue sanecte Nov, Test., 1730: 2 dollars. Hugo Grotii 
de veritate religionis Christiane: 1 dollar. Danzii i- 
um 50 cents, Liber Prophetarum Hebr. : 
l dollar. Storrii, Observationes ad analogiam et syntaxin 
braicum: 75 cents. Tapfer, A., Paraphrases Sancti Evangelii 
Secundum Johannem : 50 cents. E.rnesti. J. A., initia doctrine 
solidionis, 1796: 1 dollar and 25 cents. Virgilii, I’. M,, Opera 
edid., &e. (Charta impressoria,) 1 dollar. Horatii, Q. F., Opera 

id. F. H. Jeck, acecdunt specimina Scripturarum, (Charta 
impressoria,) 75 cents, Luciani Opera, 4 vols, 18mo., 2 dollars, 
Plutarehi Vite parallels, 9 vols. 13mo., 3 dollars and 50 ernts 
Xenophontis Operum, ‘Tom. 1, 2, 4, 18mo., 1 dollar, 
Operum, 18mo., 75 cents. Curtii Opera, 18mo., 50 cents. Plinii 
Opera, 7 vols, 18mo., 3 dollars and 50 ceuts, Epistolarum Pauli 
Codex Greeus, eum versione Latina edid. Matthei, 
quarto, 3dollars. Ernesti, J. A., Lectiones academics in epi 
wiam ad Hebreos ed Dindort, 1795, 2 dollars and 50 cents, Fis- 
cheri, J. H., praclusiones de vitus Lexicorum Nov. Testamenti, 
2 dollars and 25 cents. Maurer, F. G. V., Commentaries Gram- 
maticus criticus in vetus ‘Testamentum, 1835, 3 dollars, Mu- 
ench, B., dilucidatio Psalmorum et Canticorum, | doilar and 5 
cents, ie — edid., Heyne, 38 ceuts. Calvinii Instivutio, 
1 vol, 8vo., 3 dollars, 

Besides the above, a variety of Miscellancous and ‘Theological 
Works—Commentaries on the Seriptures by Gill, Henry, Seou, 
Burkitt, &., &e. E. Erskine’s Works, 3 vols. La Cat- 
chism, with or without Proofs. Wesuminster ion ot 
Fath, Craghead on Communion, &e. jan 19-11° 


he ave’s Lives of the 2 vols. 12mo.; Claude’s . on 
| 
; ull, The school is composed exclusively of boarders, and is 
timmited in number to thirty. The Principal, as well as an Assis- ’ 
tant, devotes his personal attention to the care and instruction of 
the pupils. The course of study pursued, embraces, besides 
i other branches, every prerequisite for admission into College. 
‘ The di-cipl.ne is such as circumstances ma uire, enforced 
into the s: hool ; and the speedy removal of those who prove to 
| be such, is in all cases earnestly desired. ; 
| Terms, for English — Mend- 
, ing, Fuel, Lights, Cot, Stationary, use of School nook 
P & 160 per year ; and for the addition of Latin, Greek, or French, 
$180 per year, payable quarterly in advance. 
For the ensuing term, commencing on the first Monday in 
. next,a few vacancies may be expected. These can be secu 
. immediately, for boys between the . = of ten and fifteen years. 
4 References, in Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. Green, Mrs, M. Souder, 
— Freeman. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


From Colburn’s New Monthly for September. 
*. Bhe fled, with one re 
Qn him who bade her go; 


~~” ‘The burning waste and lonely wild, 
“Received her as she 
shé clasped her fainting child, 
Re ith thirst and sorrow spent. 
And in thé wilderness drear, 
She raised her voice on high, 
_. And sent forth that heart-stricken prayer— 
Let me ‘not sce him die !” 


_ Her beautiful—her only boy, 
Her all of hope below ! 
So long his father’s pride and joy, 
, And yet from him the blow ! 
__, Alone she maat his head sustain, 
And watch his sinking breath ; 
_ on his bright brow mark the stain 
_ the destroyer, Death! 


~ + Let me not see him die,’ and lo! 
messenger of peace; 
_ Oace more her tears forgot to flow, 
Once more her sorrows cease. 
Life, stre , atid freedom now are given, 
_ With mighty power, to one 
Who from his father’s roof was driven, 
_ And he—the outcast’s son. 


How often we like Hagar mourn, 
When some unlooked for blight 
Drives os away, no more to turn 
_ To Joys wo fancied bright! 
Forced our idols to retreat, 
And seek th’ Almighty’s care ; 
Perchance we are sent forth to meet, 
In deserts, his bright angel there. 


From the Witness. 


STANZAS. 
BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


Oy why should this poor world of ours 
. Bewilder with its foolish schemes— 
oe with its decaying flowers, 


cheat me witl its empty dreams? | 


Have I.one object,and but one 
That solely should the mind engross ? 
A war to wage—a race to run— 


The gold to sever from the dross— 


And, in this narrow inch of time, 
The work of mighty years to do— 
id these low thoughts, a theme sublime 
To ponder, ever vast and new /— 


| ° 
And but these few, fleet days of strife 
To gaze in retrospect upon, 
of an endless life, 
| all its ages journey on? 
O, wondrous God! shall I be mad 
In the base struggle, or for gain, 


Or honour, re, good and bad, 
To urge it with desire, insane ? 


Or shall I change, as years increase, 
_ _. The ills that’s past, for worse to come— 
Pursue with tears the phantom, peace, 
And overtake of wo the sum—_—_. 


Nor pause my march one 
~My march that with the grave begins, 
And strive to snap, with frenzied power, 

The chain that binds me to my sins? 


~ 


. Upon the topmast sleeping yet, 
‘Shall I dream on, and still forget 
The port which I must make at last 7— 


Nor listen to the voice that weeps, 
_ Above the storm in hopeless pain. | 
“Nor ‘heed the wretches o’er whom sweeps 
The dark and melancholy main? 


my weary soul, one hour, 

/ or thee a new career begins ; 
I'll strive to snap with frenzied power, 
_ ‘The chain that binds me to my sins. 


This hour! thie hour! O no—O no! 
- This hour eternity':may be; 
Tuis MomeENT, blessed Lord, I go, 
From sin and sin’s despair, to thee. 


ORIGIN OF PAPER. 


_ The ‘materials used in most ancient times, to 
“write upon were hard substances, as stone, brick, 
‘metals, and wood. The decalogue, as all know, 
‘was engraved on tables of stone. Nor was the 


soa of this material] confined to 
Jews. The Greeks, as the Arundelian marbles 
testify, qvere in the habit of engraving on stone, 
not ‘monumental inscriptions, but edicts, trea- 
ties, historical dnd other events. Brass was also 
used. ‘The practice of engraving on these sub- 
stances prevailed, not only in Greece but Egypt, 
sand among the- early inhabitants of Italy. The 
laws of Solon, it would seem, were engraven both 
on brass and wood, for there are authorities for 
both. Those of the twelve tables among the Ro- 
mans, as some of the old writers affirm, were en- 
graven on slabs of oak. They appear, however, 
FF not originally, yet very early, to have been en- 
‘graven. on brass, which was not, however, found to 
‘be secure against injury froin the elements, for 
when the Capital, in which they were kept, was 
‘struck b Se geil the plates are reported to have 
been melted. 
- "The “ Works and Days” of Hesiod, a poem, de- 
: —— the Temple of the Muses, was written, as 
-Pauganias, who professes to speak froin ocular evi- 
dence, informs us, on plates of lead. Other in- 
stances of the use of the same material are on re- 


cord, 

-» Wooden tablets were also in frequent use. The 
ancient Chinese employed them; and, according 
‘to Pliny, they were in use among the Greeks be- 
fore the time of Homer, These were usually thin 
pieces of wood, made smooth, and highly polished. 
At first the bare wood was written upon, by means 
of a style, an instrument we shall presently de- 
‘scribe. ‘They were afterwards covered with wax. 
These waxen tablets, in consequence of the facili- 


ty of erasing or altering what was written upon| P® 


them, continued in use among the Romans long 
after softer substances were introduced, and the 
writing after it was finished, if intended tobe pre- 
served, was transferred to paper or parchment. 
These tablets were used by the Renin boys at 
school. They must, however, have been somewhat 
clumsy, if there was any ground in fact for the ac- 
cident introduced in one of the comedies of Plautus, 
of a schoolmaster who had his head broken with 
one of them by a refractory pupil. 
They were sometimes fastened together, forming 
a book, called by the Romans codex, from its re- 
semblance to the trunk of a tree divided into boards; 
_ a term which was afterwards retained to designate 
a book or manuscript of any sort, and particularly 
a collection of laws; hence our modern term, code. 
The edicts of the Roman senate, magistrates, 
and emperors, were written on plates of ivory. 
But stone, metals, wood, and the harder substan- 
ces, as we may readily conceive, would often be 
found inconvenient in use, and might not always 
be at hand when wanted. A cheaper material 
would be sought, and more easily obtained. Leaves 
were in common use for the reception of writing, 
in different rations, particularly in the east, where 
nature throws up a vigorous growth prodigal of 
foliage. The Egyptians wrote on leaves of palm, 
and the same material is stil] in use in many parts 
of the oriental world. The “ Sybilline Leaves” 
are familiar to all. And we still speak of the leaves 
of a book, a phraseology which obviously had its 
origin in the very primitive custom of writing on 
the leaves of trees and plants, The use of leaves 
was recommended by the circumstance that they 
required little preparation to fit them for the office 
to which they were a riated, and they were 
naturally therefore resorted to in a rude state of 
society. Linen, too, was used in very ancient 
times, and imens of writing on thie material 
still found, in good rvation, in the enve- 
lopes of Egyptian mummies. 


| in Russia, among the Calmuck 


legs perishable than leaves. The use of @ asa 
material for writing upon has been common in 
every region of the globe, and stil] continues in 
several parts of Asia. The ioner bark was select- 
ed as best suited to the object called by the Ro- 
mans liber, whence the Latin name for a bvok, 
and our modern term, library. ‘The Romans gene- 
rally made use of the linden or tiel tree, for this 


rpose. 
reel specimens of writing on bark are still 
preserved in the collections of the curious. Some 
of these are from the Malabar coast. There is in 
one of the libraries in England, a letter of an Indian 
Nabob, on a piece of bark two yards in length, 
and richly ornamented with gold. Some Scandi- 
‘navian loye letters, written on bark, are still ex- 
tant. Anda library was not longsince discovered 
artars, consisting 
of books composed of long strips of thick bark var- 
nished, the writing being white on a black ground. 
Our Saxon ancestors, too, made use of bark, ge- 


| nerally that of the beech, the wood of which was 


used for writing tables in the middle ages, instead 


of that of the bark of citron, which was employed 
by the From boc, the Saxon word for 
beech, is derived, probably, our English word book. 


The use of sock however, came in time to be, 
in a great measure, superseded by that of the 
pyrus of Egypt. From papyrus comes our English 
word paper, ‘There is a marshy plant, a variety 
of rush, not confined to the banks of the Nile, as 
was once sup . It rises from a large creeping 
root, and attains a height of several feet, having a 
stem of a triangular shape, with a large tu 
head. The plant was exceedingly useful for other 

urposes than that of making paper. From the 
ower part were formed drinking cups ; other parts, 
more flexible, served for ribs of boats ; others were 
manufactured into cloth, sails, ropes, wicks fer 
lamps, and similar articles; and the root was con- 
verted into fuel. : 

Paper, made from this plant, for a long time con- 
stituted an important article of export from Egypt, 
and the manufacture of it conferred great wealth. 
On the value of the manufacture some estimate 
may be formed from an anecdote which is on re- 
cord, of an individual by the name of Firmus, a 
native of Selucia, but afterwards resident in Egypt, 
a friend and ally as he professed himself, of Zeno- 
bia, the celebrated Queen of Palmyra. Firmus, 
on his own account, it would seem, however, and 
not to sustain or restore the fortunes of Zenobia, 
raised an army, which he asserted he could main- 
tain by the sole profits of the manufacture and sale 
of paper. The revenues of his paper mill must 
have been great to authorize such an assertion. 
How far his confidence in his resources would 
have been justified by the event, we cannot say, 
for he was not permitted to continue the experi- 
ment. The forces which he had hastily collected 
proved insufficient to cope with the fierce Aurelian, 
at the head of his Roman veterans. The soldier 
emperor, on his return from Palmyra, where he 
had just shown his insensibility to mee and learn- 
ing, consecrated by moral worth, by the execution 
of the philosopher and critic. Longinus, made a 
detour, and crushed the army of the paper mer- 
chant of Egypt at a single blow. 

The usual mode of obtaining paper from the pa- 
pyrus was to take off the outer rind, or bark, which 
was rejected, then to separate or flake off the thin 
coats which lay underneath, the innermost being 
esteemed the best. These thin, filmy coats, mois- 
tened by the water of the Nile, which was suppos- 
ed, erroneously however, to possess some glutinous 
quality, were then placed across each other, and 
pressed, and dried, after which they were smoothed 
with a roller, and polished with some hard sub- 
stance. The delicate article called rich paper, 
brought from the east at the present day, is said to 
be a similar membranous substance, ‘taken from 
the bread fruit tree. 

The Romans, on becoming masters of Egypt, be- 
stowed much attention on the manufacture of paper 
from the reed of the Nile, and introduced into it 
important improvements. In the seventh century 
of the Christian era, the use of this paper was, in 
a great-measure superseded, and in the eighth be- 
came rare. From the time of the irruption of the 
Saracens into Egypt, its manufacture and export 
greatly declined, and appear to have soon ceased. 

Parchment and vellum had now been introduced, 
the former prepared from the skins of sheep and 
goats, the latter, which was much less abundant, 
from that of very young calves. 

The preparation of skins for the pu of 
writing, has been long known, but a new impulse 
was given to the art by Eumenes, king of Perga- 
mus, in Asia, about two centuries and a half before 
the Christian era. The circumstances are thus re- 
lated. Eumenes, and his cotemporary, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, were rival collectors 
of books, and vied with each other in the magnifi- 
cence of their libraries. To defeat and humble 
his competitor, the wily Egyptian undertook to de- 
prive him of a supply of paper, for which he was 
dependent on Egpyt, by prohibiting its exportation. 
But the genius of Eumenes soon triumphed over 
this obstacle. He turned his attention to the manu- 
facture of parchment, and his success was com- 

lete. His literary projects were promoted, and 
bis subjects were enriched by the introduction of 
a new article of manufacture and commerce. 
Whether the story be entitled to credit in every 
rticular or not, certain it is, that the stately li- 
rary of Pergamus became one of the chief orna- 
ments of that city, and the best parchment was 
long known by the name of Pergamena from the 
place of its manufacture. 

Parchment was of different colours, white, yel- 
low, and purple; generally purple when gold or 
eilver letters were used in writing. 

Vellum, which was used inthe middle ages, was 
as before intimated, a richer material. ‘There is 
still extant an imperfect manuscript copy of the 
Gospels in the Gothic translation of Ulphilas, first 
bishop of the Goths, on a vellum of a violet colour, 
all the letters of which are silver, except the ini- 
tials, which are of gold. It is called the Silver 
Book of Ulphilas. Astle says that it is bound in 
massy silver. it is a manuscript of singular beau- 
ty, and constitutes one of the curious remains of 
Christian antiquity. It was found in the Abbey of 
Warden, in Westphalia, and is preserved in the 
University of Upsal, in Sweden. a 

Most of the ancient manuscripts now in existence 
are on parchment, very few on papyrus, which was 
more frail and perishable. Parchment at length 
yielded to the use of paper, of a different material 
from that before used in its manufacture. Cotton 
per was now introduced. This was known asearly 
as the eighth or ninth century, though the use of it 
did not become general in Europe till the end of 
the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth. Its ori- 

in is matter of dispute. It was introduced into 

urope, however, by the Arabs, during their do- 
minion in Spain. The Arabs are said to have be- 
come acquainted with it in Bucharia. It was at 
first of a coarse fabric, made of raw cotton, but after 
the Christians obtained possession of the paper mills 
established by the Arabs, it soon became improved 
in quality and texture. Linen paper was very ge- 
nerally substituted for cotton, as early as the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century. It was in use ear- 
lier, and was introduced into Europe from the east, 
probably from China, also by means of the Arabs, 
who assert that the manufacture of it was carried 
on at Samarcand early in the eighth century. 
Most of the manuscripts in the oriental languages 
extant are on paper of this kind. The oldest En- 
glish manuscript, on Jinen paper, known to be in 
existence, dates 1340. There are said to be some 
in Spain of greater antiquity. — ; 

The oldest German paper-mill was established at 
Nuremberg in 1390. it was not until some cen- 
turies later that the manufacture was introduced 
into England.—New York Review. 


The day before yesterday a long file of chiffo- 
niers attended the funeral of the senior chiffonier 
to the cemetery of Mont Parnasse. ‘This man, it is 
said, had married three wives, all of whom were 
christened Francoise, and had by each of them 
three children, and each of the wives died in the 
third year of wedlock. He has lett three sons, 
each ot whom was the third child of his mother, 
and all were born in the same month of the year, 
and their nativities were within three days of each 
other. Another peculiarity is also mentioned, the 
worthy chiffonier remained three years a widower 
between each of his marri and died three 


The bark of trees was afterwards employed, as 


years after the death of his third wife. 


CONDITION OF THE LAPLANDERS. 


The condition of the wandering Laplander forms 
a singular union of real wealth with real poverty. 
To support a family in the “ Fjelde,” a flock of 


' from three to four hundred reindeer is necessary. 


from one to three hundred must 
depend for subsistence partly by fishing in the lakes 
and shooting, or must betales himself to the coast, 
or to husbandry in u fixed situation. The value of 
a reindeer is about one third of that of a cow; it 
sells for three or four dollars, and a cow from nine 
to twelve; and the meat, skin, and horns of the 
one sell as those of the other. A flock of 400 rein- 
deer, the minimum which can support a family, 
supposing one fourth of the number to be full 
grown, and the other only one third, their value 
must altogether be equal toa capital of 600 dollars, 
or about £120 sterling. Yet the yearly produce of 
this capital, which is greater than the value of ail 
the property of three or four families of the work- 
ing class in a civilized community, and with which 
they would be far removed from want, is insufficient 
to support a Laplander, even in the state of extreme 
privation in which he habitually lives. This is a 
striking instance of the real expense of living in 
that natural state, as it has been called, or that bar- 
barous one, in which man consumes what he pro- 


He who 


P® | duces, and lives independent of the arts of civilized 


life, its tastes, and enjoyments. The Laplander 
uses nothing which he does not make for himself, 
except the iron pot for dressing his victuals, and 
the piece of coarse cloth which forms his tent. He 
consumes nothing but what his reindeer yields him ; 
his occasional excess in brandy, and his use of to- 
bacco are not ordinary indulgences. Yet without 
the tastes and gratifications of civilized life, or any 
of its expenses, the Laplander with the above capi-, 
tal is in poverty and destitute of an assured subsis- 
tence. This shows the real expense of that half 
savage life which, from the accounts of emigrants 
and travellers in America, we are apt to suppose is 
the least costly of any, because it has neither com- 
forts nor luxuries to pay for, and produces what it 
consumes. The Laplander’s condition is the beau 
ideal of that sort of life. Five shillings would un- 
doubtedly purchase all that he uses in a year of 
those articles which are not indispensably ne- 
cessary for existence; yet a capital which, with 
their own labour, would maintain three families in 
the enjoyment of the comforts and decencies of ci- 
vilized life according to their station does not keep 
him from positive want. ‘The Laplander who pos- 
sesses a thousand or more reindeer, and who is con- 
{ sequently a man of considerable property, lives in 
the same way as the poorest, enjoys no more of the 
luxuries of life, and has no higher tastes or habits 
to gratify. It is said that.very considerable por- 
tions of the silver currency of the country are lost, 
in consequence of this class of Laplanders hoard- 
ing from generation to generation, all the money 
they obtain by the’ sale of their surplus produce; 
and that the spot in the “ Fjelde,” where the trea- 
sure is buried, often cannot pe discovered by the 
heirs.—Laing’s Journal of a Residence in Nor- 
way. 


é 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
CAVERN AT ADELSBORG. 


(From Russel’s Germany. ) 


The village of Adelsburg stands at the bottom of 
an inconsiderable eminence. At the western ex- 
tremity of the eminence, the rock gapes into two 
large apertures. ‘The one reaches nearly from its 
summit to the level of the plain, and has an irregu- 
lar, jagged, cleft-like shape; the other is rather 
more to the eastward, about fifty feet higher in the 
rock, and in & much more regular, vaulted form. 
The river Poick comes winding along the valley 
from the south, flows under the eminence, reaches 
its western extremity, throws its whole body into 
the lower of the two openings, which it entirely 
fills, and disappears. The higher opening runs a 
short way into the mountain, forming a regular 
and spacious galiery. ‘The partition of rock that 
separates it from the lower one, through which the 
river holds its course, is broken through in several 
places, and furnishes, here and there, a glimpse of 
the dark waters fretting along in their subterra- 
nean channel. But as you advance, their mur- 
murings and the distant gleams of day light die 
away together, and the sileuve aud da: huess of au- 
cient night reign all around. 

The guides now lighted their lamps, and, in a 
short time, the distant sound of waters was again 
heard ; it became louder and louder, the passage 
seemed to widen, and at length opened out into 
an immense cavern which the eye cou!d not mea- 
sure, for the lights were altogether insufficient to 
penetrate to any distance the darkness that was 
above, and around, and below ; they were just suffi- 
cient to show where we stood. It was a ledge of 
rock, which running across the cavern like a natu- 
ral partition, but not rising to the roof, divides it 
into two caverns. From that on the left of the 
partition on whose summit we stood, rose amid 
the darkness the furious dashing of the river, which 
has thus far found its way through the mountain, 
and, announcing by its noise the obstacles it en- 
counters, seems to throw itself in despair against 
the opposing partition, which threatens to prevent 
its course into the more ample division of the cav- 
ern on the right. On this latter side, the rocky 
partition sinks down absolutely precipitous; the 
cavern, likewise, is much deeper than that on the 
left, and impenetrable darkness broods over it. 
Leaning over the precipice, the ear, after it has be- 
come accustoined to the raging of the stream on 
the other side, hears that its waters far below have 
pierced the partition, and made their way into the 
deeper and more ample hall of the cavern. It is, 
in fact, a natural bridge. The impression, how- 
ever, on this side is much more striking; for the 
river is heard eddying along with that dull, heavy, 
and indistinct sound which, particularly in such cir- 
cumstances, among subterranean precipices, and in 
subterranean darkness, always gives the idea of 
great depth. ‘The guides lighted a few bundles of 
straw, and threw them intotheabyss. They gleamed 
faintly, as they descended, on the projecting points 
of the rock, blazed for a few seconds on the sur- 
face of the water, showing its Jow heavy motion; 
and illuminating, through a smal! circle, the dark- 
ness of the cavern, left its gloom, by their extinc- 
tion, more oppressive and impenetrable. 

“ From this spot,” says Sartori, “ it is not allow- 
ed to the boldest of mortals to proceed further ;” 
and he said so, because, towards the greater divi- 
sion of the cavern inte which the river has thus 
forced its way, the partition is too precipitous, and 
the cavern itself is not sodeep. A flight of steps 
was cut out on this side, down tothe bottom. The 
partition itself was then pierced in the direction of 
the greater cavern. When the workmen had got 
through it, they found themselves still consider- 
ably above the bottom of the greater, but the rocky 
wall was now more sloping, and, by hewing in it 
a flight of steps, the bottom was reached in safety. 
The great object was to know what became of the 
river. We had not advanced many yards along 
the rocky floor, which owes much of its compara- 
tive smoothness to art, when the river was again 
heard in front, and the lights of the guides glim- 
mered on its waters. It flows right across the 
cavern, it has lost its noise and rapidity; it eddies 
slowly along, ina well defined bed, and having 
reached the opposite wall of this immense vault, 
the solid mountain itself, it again dives into the 
bowels of the earth. 

This, imposing as it is, is but the vestibule to the 
most magnificent of all the temples which nature 
has built for herself in the regions of night. A 
slight wooden bridge leads across the river, and 
after advancing a little way the terminating wail 
of the cavern opposes you. ‘This was always held 
to be the ne plus ultra. But about five years ago, 
some young fellow took it into his head to try, with 
the help of his companions, how far he could clam- 
ber up the wall by means*of the projecting points 
of rock. When he had mounted about forty feet, 
he found that the wall terminated, and a spacious 
opening intervened between its top and the roof 
of the cavern, which was still far above. A flight 
of steps was immediately hewn in the rock and the 
aperture being explored, was found to be the en- 
trance to a long succession of the most gigantic 
stalactite caverns that imagination can conceive.- 

From a large, rugged, and unequal grotto, they 
branch off in two suits. That to the left is the more 
extensive, and ample, ang majestic; that to the 


right, though smaller, is richer in varied and fan- 
tastic furms. Neither the one nor the other con- 


them; all different in size, and form, and ornament, 
connected by passages which are sometimes low and 
bare, sometimes spacious and lofty, supported b 

pillars and fretted with cornices of the purest stal- 


the magnificence and variety of this natural archi- 
tecture. The columns are sometimes uniform in 
their mass, and singularly placed ; sometimes they 
are so regularly ‘arranged, and consist of smaller 
so nicely clustered together, that one be- 
teves he is walking up the nave of a gothic cathe- 
dral. Many of these columns, which are entirely 
insulated, have a diameter Of three, four, and even 
five feet. Frequently the pillar is interrupted as 
it were in the middle, losing its columnar form, 
and twisting, dividing, or spreading itself out into 
innumerable shapes. Sometimes it dilates into a 
broad thin plate, almost transparent in the light of 
a lamp; sometimes this plate curves itself round 
in a circular form ; sometimes the descending part 
tapers toa point, which rests on the broad surface 
of the ascending stalagmite. The walls are en- 


mat | coated with the same substance, and in the 
smal rottoes, it is so pure, that travellers have 
covered it with names written in pencil, some of 


which have already resisted the moisture five or 
six years. ‘I'he other division is more spacious, 
and extends much further. The caverns which 
compose it are wider and loftier, but not so beauti- 
fully adorned as in the other. The enormous clus- 
tered columns of stalactite that seem to support 
the everlasting roof from which they have only 
rh ay often tower to such a height; that the 
lights do not enable you to discover their summits, 
but though infinitely more majestic, they are rough- 
er, darker, and more shapeless than in the smaller 
suite. The further you advance the elevations be- 
come bolder, the columns more massive, and the 
forms more diversified, till, after running abont 
six miles into the earth, the scene of wonder ter- 
minates with which it began—water. A small 
subterraneous lake, deep, clear, cold, and dead still 
prevents all further progress. It has not been 
passed ; it would therefore be too much to say that 
nothing lies beyond. 

Throughout these caverns not a sound is heard, 
except the occasional plashing of the dew drop 
from a half-formed pillar. No living thing, no 
trace of vegetation enlivens the cold rock, or the 
pale freezing stalactites. A solitary bat, fast asleep 
ona brittle white pinnacle, was the only inhabi- 
tant of this gorgeous palace. When I took him 
from his resting place, he uttered a chirping 
=p sound, as if murmuring that our lights, 

ad disturbed his repose, or that human feet should 
intrude into the dark and silent sanctuary of his 
rest. When replaced on his pinnacle, he fulded 
up his wings, ceased to chirp and murmur, and in 
a moment was as sound asleep as ever. 

Yet these abodes are not always so still and de- 
serted. About the middle of the more extensive 
of the two ranges, the passuge which, though not 
low, has for a while been rough and confined, opens 
into one of the most spacious and regular of all 
the caverns, It is oval, about sixty feet long, and 
forty broad; the walls rise in a more regularly 
vaulted form than in ed the others; the roof 
was beyond the eye. he walls are coated with 
stalactite; but excepting this, nature has been 
very sparing of her ornaments. ‘The floor has 
been made perfectly smooth. In addition to the 
stone seats which the rock itself supplies, wooden 
benches have been disposed round the circumfer- 
ence, as well asa few rustic chandeliers, formed 
by a wooden cross fixed horizontally on the top of 
a pole. 


A BLACKSMITH’S LETTER. 


From a speech of Gov. Everett, of Massachusetts, at a 
meeting of the friends of Education Bristol county. 


It isa great mistake to suppose that it is necessary 
to be a professional man, in order to have leisure 
to indulge @ taste for reading. Far otherwise. I be- 
lieve the mechanic, the engineer, the husbandman, 
the trader, have quite as much leisure as the average 
of men in the learned professions. 1 know some 
men busily engaged in-these different callings of 
actual life, whose minds are well stored with vari- 
ous useful knowledge acquired from books. There 
would be more such men, if education in our com- 
mou schools were, as it well might he, of a higher 
order ; and if common school libraries, wel! furnish- 
ed, were introduced into every district, as I trust 
in due time they will be. It is surprising, sir, how 
much may be effected, even under the most unfa- 
vourable circumstances for the improvement of the 
mind, by a person resolutely bent on the acquisi- 
tion of A letter has og put 
into my hands, bearing date the sixth September, 
so interesting in itself, and so strongly illustrative 
of this point, that I will read a portion of it; though 
it was written, I am sure, without the least view to 
publicity. 

“T was the youngest,” says the writer, “ of 
many brethren, and my parents were poor—my 
means of education were limited to the advantages 
of a district school, and. those again were circum- 
scribed by my father’s death, which deprived me, 
at the age of fifteen, of those scanty opportunities 
which T had previously enjoyed. A few months 
after his decease, I apprenticed myself to a black- 
smith in my native village. hither [ carried an 
indomitable taste for reading, which I had previous- 
ly acquired through the medium of the society li- 
brary; all the historical works in which I had at 
that time perused. At the expiration of a little 
more than half my apprenticeship, [ suddenly con- 
ceived the idea of studying Latin. Through the 
assistance of my brother, who had himself ohtained 
a collegiate education by his own exertions, | com- 
pleted my Virgil during the evenings of one winter. 
After some time devoted to Cicero, and a few other 
Latin authors, I commenced the Greek. At this 
time it was necessary that I should devote every 
hour of day light and a part of the evening to the 
duties of my apprenticeship. Still I carried my 
Greek grammar in my hat, and often found a mo- 
ment when I was heating some large iron, when I 
could place my book open before me against the 
chimney of my forge, and go through with tupto, 
tupteis, tuptei, unperceived by my fellow-appren- 
tices, and, to my confusion of face, with a detri- 
mental effect to the charge in my fire. At eve- 
ning I sat down unassisted and alone to the Iliad 
of Homer, twenty books of which measured my 
progress in that language during the evenings of 
another winter. I next turned to the modern lan- 
guages, and was much gratified to learn that my 
knowlege of the Latin furnished me with a key to 
the literature of most of the languages of Europe. 

“ This circumstance gave a new impulse to the 
desire of acquainting myself with the philosophy, 
derivation, and affinity of the different European 
tongues. I could not be reconciled to limit myself 
in these investigations to a few hours after the ar- 
duous labours of the day. I therefore laid down 
my hammer and went to New Haven, where I re- 
cited to native teachers in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and Italian. I returned at the expiration of 
two years to the forge, bringing with me such books 
in those languages as I could procure. When I 
had read these books through | commenced the 
Hebrew with an awakened desire of examining 
another field ; and by assiduous application I was 
enabled in a few weeks to read this language with 
such facility that I allotted it to myself as a task, 
to read two chapters in the Hebrew Bible before 
breakfast each morning; this and an hour at noon 
being all the time that I could devote myself dur- 
ing the day. After becoming somewhat familiar 
with this language, I looked around me for the 
means of initiating myself into the fields of orien- 
tal literature, and to my deep regret and concern, 
I found my'progress in this direction hedged up by 
the want of requisite books. I immediately began 
to devise means of obviating this obstacle ;—and, 
after many plans, I concluded to seek a place as a 
sailor on board some ship bound to Europe, think- 
ing in this way .to have opportunities of collecting 
at different ports such works in the modern and 
oriental languages as I found —— for this ob- 
ject. I left the forge and my native place to carry 
this plan into execution. travelled on foot to 
Bagton, a distance of more than a hundred miles, 
to find some vessel bound to Europe. In this I was 
disappointed, and-while revolving in my mind what 
steps to take, accidentally heard of the American 
Antiquarian Society, in Worcester. I immediate- 
ly bent my steps towards this place. I visited the 


sists merely of a single cavern, but a succession of, 


} sentiments of gratitude | was affected, when upon 


actite. It would be in vain to attempt to describe | 


lection of ancient, Modern, and oriental | es 
as I never before conceived to be collected in one 
place; and, sir, you may imagine with what 


evincing a desire to examine some of these rich 
and rare works, I was kindly invited to an unlimi- 
Sed participation in all the benefits of this noble in- 
stitution. Availing myself of the kindness of the di- 
rectors, I — about three hours daily at the hall, 
which, with an hour at noon, and about three in 


I appropriate to my studies, the rest being occupi- 
ed in arduous manual labour. ‘Through the facili- 
ties afforded by this institution, I have been able to 
add so much to my previous acquaintance with the 
ancient, modern, and oriental languages, as to be 
able to read upwards of fifty of them, with more or 
less facility.” 

_ I trust, Mr. President, I shall be pardoned by the 
ingenious author of this letter, and the gentleman 
to whom it is addressed, for the liberty which I 
have taken, unexpected I am sure, by both of them, 
in thus making it public. It discloses a resolute 
purpose of improvement, (under obstacles and dif- 
ficulties of no ordinary kind,) which excites my ad- 
miration, | may say my veneration. It is enough 
to make one who hes had good opportunities for 
education, hang his head in shame. 


THE SEA’S BOTTOM. 
__ The bottom of the basin of the sea seems to have 
inequalities like those of the surface of the conti- 
nents. Were it dried up, it would present valleys 
and plains. It is covered almost throughout by an 


compact bed of shells several hundred feet in thick- 
ness. A celebrated diver, employed to decend 
into the Strait of Messina, saw there, with horror, 
enormous polypi attached to the rocks, the arms of 
which, being several feet long, were more than 
sufficient to strangle a man; in many seas, the eye 
perceives nothing but a bright, sandy, plain bottom, } 
extending for several hundred miles without an in- 
tervening object. But in others, particularly in 
the Red Sea. it is very different; the whole body 
of this extensive bed of water is, literally speaking, 
a forest of submarine plants and corals, formed by 
insects for their habitation, sometimes branching 
out to a great extent. Here are seen the madre- 
pores, sponges, mosses, sea mushrooms, and various 
other things covering oe part of the bottom. 
The bed of many parts of the sea near America 
presents a very different though a very beautiful 
appearance. This is covered with vegetables, 
which make it look as green as a meadow; and 
beneath are thousands of turtles and other sea ani- 
mals feeding thereon. There are some places of 
the sea where no bottom has yet been found; still 
it is not bottomless. ‘The mountains of continents 
seems to correspond with what are called the 
abysses of the sea. 
rise above 25,000 feet ; and allowing for the effect 
of the elements, some suppose that the sea is not 
beyond 36,000 feetin depth. Lord Mulgrave used, 
in the Northern Ocean, a very heavy sounding lead, 
and gave, out, along with it, cable rope to the 
length of 4,680 feet, without finding the bottom. 
But the greatest depth hitherto sounded was by 
Capt. Scoresby, who, in the Greenland-Seas, could 
find no bottom with 1,200 fathoms or 7,200 feet of 
line. According to Laplace its mean depth is about 
two miles, which, supposing the generally received 
estimate correct, as to the proportion the extent of 
the water bears to the dry Jand on the earth’s sur- 
face, would make about two hundred and eighty 
ae of cubic feet of water.—Rev. C. William’s 
orks. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


A very curious mode of trying the title to land 
is practised in Hindostan. ‘I'wo holes are dug in 
the disputed spot, in each of which the plaintiff 
and defendant’s lawyers put one of their legs, and 
remain there till one of them is tired or complains 
of being — by insects, in which case his client 
is defeated. In this country, it is the client, and 
not the lawyer, who puts his foot into it. 


Foul Air.—Iin @ communication on the progress 
of the works at the Thames Tunnel made to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers at one of its last 
meetings, Mr. Brunel stated, that the excavators 
were much more inconvenienced by fire than 
water. Some of the gasses which issue forth ig- 
nite very rapidly, and the reports from Guy’s Hos- 

ital stated some of the men to be so much injured 
y breathing them, that but small hopes were en- 
tertained of their recovery. The explosions are 
frequent, and put out the candles of the workmen; 
but the largeness of the space prevents their being 
dangerous. ‘These deleterious gasses issue from 
the mud of the river, and proceed from a crevice 
at the top. Chloride of lime has been used, but 
without success. The breathing of the gas pro- 
duces sickness and other disagreeable sensations. 


To make a brilliant Stucco—White Wash for 
all buildings inside or out.—Add one fourth pound 
whiting or burnt alum pulverised, one pound of 
loaf sugar, three quarts of rice flour made into a 
thin and well boiled paste, one pound of cleanest 
glue dissolved as cabinet makers do. This may be 
put on cold within doors, but hot outside. This 
will be as brilliant as Plaster of Paris, and retain its 
brilliancy for many years. The east end of the 
President’s house in Washington is washed with 
it.— Cincinnati Chronicle. 


Cracking Nuts.—lIt is not generally known that 
persons cracking nuts with their teeth having the 
husks on, are liable to have their lips envenomed 
by the poisonous juice contained in the husks. A 
person in Clitheroe is now suffering severely in 
consequence of his ignorance of this fact. 


Beneficial Effects of Music.—The effect of mu- 
sic on the senses was oddly and wonderfully veri- 
fied, during the mourning for the duke of Cumber- 
land, uncle of George the Third. A tailor had an 
order fora great number of black suits, which were 
to be finished in a very short space of time. Among 
his workmen there was a fellow who was always 
singing “ Rule Britannia,” and the rest of the jour- 
neymen joined in the chorus. The tailor made his 
observations, and found that the slow time of the 
tune retarded the work; in consequence he en- 
gaged a blind fiddler, and placing him near the 
workshop, made him play constantly the lively tune 
of “ Nancy Dawson.” ‘The design had the desired 
effect, the tailors’ elbows moved obedient to the 
melody, and the clothes were sent home within 
the prescribed period. 


Maxims of Bishop Middleton.—Persevere 
against discouragements.—Keep your temper.— 
Employ leisure in study, and always have some 
work on hand.—Be punctual and methodical in bu- 
siness, and never procrastinate.—Never be in a 
hurry.—Preserve self-possession, and do not be 
talked to conviction.—Rise early and be an econo- 
mist of time.—Maintain dignity without the ap- 
pearance of pride, manner is something with every 
body, and every thing with some—be guarded in 
discourse, attentive and slow to speak.—Never ac- 
qe in immoral or pernicious opinions.— Be not 
orward toassign reasons to those who have no right 
to ask.—Think nothing in conduct unimportant and 
indifferent.—Rather set than follow example.— 
Practise strict temperance, and in all your trans- 
actions remember the fina] account. 


IST OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS NO. 3.—J.Whetham,haé 

on hand, and offers for sale, at 144 Chesnut street, Philadei- 
phia, at low prices for cash the followmg valuable books, Town- 
send’s ‘Testament, Old and New, arranged by Coit, 2 vols, royal, 
8vo.; Cruden’s Concordance, royal 8vo.; Campbell on Miracles, 
Rvo.; do. on Ecclesiastical History, 8vo.; Fry's 
Church History, 8vo.; MeGavin’s Protestant, 2 vols. 8vo.; Cox's 
Lives of the Fathers 8vo. ; Winter Lec ures by Ely, 8vo. ; Adam's 
Private Thoughts I2mo ; Pascal's Thoughs, 18mo.; Bishop Hall's 
Contemplations, 5 vols, 12mo.; do. do. Ambros*s Works, eon- 
taining his Looking unto Jesus, &e. 8vo.; The Genuine Epis- 
tles of the Apostolical Fathers, 8vo. ; ‘he Anniversary Calender 
or Universal Mirror from the Creation to the present time, 3 
vo. ; Atterbury’s Sermons, 2 vols, 8vo.; Kev. Richard Baxter's 
Complete Works, 23 vols. 8vo. ; Bennett’s Christian Oratory, 2 
vols, 8vo ; Shuckford’s Connexions, 2vols 8vo, ; Seott’steply to 
Tomline, 2 vols, 8vo.; Nevin’s Sermons and Remains, 2 vols, 12mo; 
Brewster's Leetures on Acts, 8vo.; Orton’s Exposition of 
the Old and New Testament, 6 vols. 8vo.; Annan on Methodism, 
18mo.; Potter on Church Government, 8vo.; Knox's Twenty 
Year's Correspondence with Bishop Jebh, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Seabury’s 
8vo. ; Porter's 


Sermons, 2 vols, 8vo. ; Heustenberg’s Christo 
ual, Pulpit 


Homoleties including his Young Preacher's 


transmissions, &c. Kec.,, with a rtieular accou 
Engt 
turally occur to an intelligent reader on opening the 

Biblical Antiquities ; a systematic account of Jadea, particular 


the evening, make up the portion of the day which | 400 


and control of Rev. Andrew Barr, a lieentiate 


in teaching, his peculiar ability in the 


at No. 77 Chesnut street, 


The highest mountains do not| x 


*| favourably known as author of“ The new and Com 


LERGYMEN AND FAMILIES will find a number of 
nal in the ae of the American Sunday 
School Union, containing in a sms}! compass, and at a low price, 
an epitome of many large and vuluable volumes. Among these 
The Scripture Guide; an introduction to the studyof the 
ble, containing @ literary history of the Bible, its 
the 
questions which na- 
scriptures. 


Bible, and explanations of the 
price 37 cents. 


reli -with many plates. In 2 vols, 


reine, phy of the Bible. This manual ha pted 
rap t be is manual has been ado 
text-book t Seminaries, Price 50 cents, 
Union Bible Dictionary, 648 pages: price 75 cemes, 
Depositories of the Union are at 146 Chesnut street, Philadel- 
ay 152 Nassau street, New York ; 22 Court street, Boston, 
jan 19 


ACADEMY.—Formerly under the direction of the 

Rev. F. A. Latta, dveeased, which has been for some time 
us will be recusitated under the entire superintendence 
New Castle 
Pr sbytery. The literary attainments of Mr. Barr, his practice 
government of a school, 
renders him eminently qualified to preside over, and form the 


character of youth. 


The location is distinguished for health and good morals, con- 
venient to a house of public worship. } 
It is easy of acecss, situated near the furty-third mile stone on 
the Philadelphia and Lancaster turnpike, and within one and a 
half miles from Parkesburgh on the Pennsylvania rail road, 
The various branches of education common in acadamies, will 
be taught, especially the various branches of the Mathematics, 
with the Latin and Greek Languages, 
The pupils will board with ihe Brinci 1, 
Terms for buarding and tuition will be S75 a session (five 
months) paid in advance, es allexpense. £109 for tuition 
only. Books will be supplied by the teacher at market price. 
ae session will commence — first day of May next. 
all important question is uently 
where shall I place my pny Seow his health and moralehell be 
safc? I would answer, at cow Academy, I am encouraged 
so to do, as well from its past history, as from its fulure prospeets. 


JAMES LATTA. 


immense quentity of testaceous animals, or those| This certify that the Rev. A. Ba assistant 
who have shells, intermixed with sand and in, | to. the undersi in his select Classical and Mathematical Se- 
The buttom of the Adriatic Sea is com of | 


from his own experi has i 

in giving him an ung ual. 
A, K. RUSSE 

Newark. Deil., Dee. 27, 1838, jan 


UPERIOR STATIONARY.—English, French, and Ameri- 
can Stationary, of superior qu:.lity, wil! be constant! kept 

te the store of Mr. Wilham Hyde, 

Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be sup with 


articles suitable to their purposes---the qualities of whi thay 
be relied on. 

BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pat in the most - 
substantial manner. An assortment om and other : 


books of the following descriptions are kept ready made for im- 
mediate suppplies 


Royal Ledgers, Receipt Books, interleaved 

Royal Journa with blotting per, ) 

Royal Day Boo Record 

Medium Ledgers, Deed Book 

Medium Journa Docket Books, 

Medium Day Letter Books, 

Demy Ledgers, Letter made of copy- 4 

Demy Day Books, riety of small faney 
my Da ava small 

Sales Booke, Blank Books, Albums, &e. 

Invuice Books, Screw and Lever Co ying 

Receipt Bouks, Presses. Copying Inks, Ke. 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
No. 77 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. 


RS. SIGOURNEY'S LETTERS TO MOTHERS.—Just 
i received and for sale bane Perkins, 134 Chesnnt street, 
Philadelphia, Letters to Mothers by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, se- 
cond edition. ‘The Young Man's aid tw Knowkdge, Virtue, and 
Happiness; by Rev. Hubbard Winslow, of Boston. Rolling 
idee, or the of Four and Twenty Chapters. jan 12 


George Combe, of Edinburgh, will 
deliver a course of Sixteen Lectures on Phreno , and 
its applications to education and social improvement, in the 
Lecture Room of the Philadelphia Museum, corner of 
and Ninth streets, on the evenings of Mondays, Thursdays, 
and Friday’s, at 7 o’clock, commencing on Friday, 4th January. 
Prospectus, and tickets to the conse hve dollars eac y be 
obtained at the Bookstore of J. Whetham, Chesnut street below 
Sixth street; Kay & Brother's Chesnut street below Foarth ; 
Haswell, Barrington, & Co., Market above Seventh street; J. 
Dobson, Chesnut street below Fourth street, and at the Athe- 


neum, 
Tickets to single Lectures, 50 cents cach, will be sold at the 
door only. jan 5—tf 


AMILY FLOUR.—Rochester, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania Flour of the best brands just received 

by the subscriber, who has made such arrangements, 
that he will be enabled at all times to supply such an 
article as cannot fail to pe satisfaction to purchasers. 
All flour warranted, and delivered free of expense, by 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. corner of Dock and 
Second streets, Philadelphia. 
F® 


ESH MALAGA FRUIT.—The subscribers have 

for sale 170 whole, half, and quarter boxes Bunch 
Muscatel Raisins, of the best brands, in fine large clus- 
ters ; also, 1000 Ib. Zante Currants, very clean and free 
irom stones; 300lb. Soft Shell Almonds; 1001b. Citron ; 


40 Fancy Jars Malaga Grapes, each containing about 
12 1b., put up expressly for the London market, and in 


fine order. 
BALDWIN & COLTON. 
Tea Dealers and Temperance Grocers, No. 244 
Market street above Seventh, south side, Philadelpia. ~ 


AND HY MNS—Approved by the Gene- 

ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
published for their benefit, both large and small size, 
and in fine and plain binding, may constantly be had 
of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a less number. 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others 
will be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 
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ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street 


ACRED MUSIC.—The schools in connexion with 
the Philadelphia Sacred Music Society, for In- 
struction in Vocal Music, are now resumed for the 
season in the building known as the Session Room, in 
Cherry street, above Fifth. They will be as heretofore 
under the direction of Mr. Luke P. Lincoln, from the 
Boston Academy of Music. The object of the Society 
in establishing these schools, is to cultivate a taste for, 
and to improve the performance of church music. 
The course of instruction will be thorough, and the 
exercises will be conducted in such a manner as to 
——- them pleasing as well as instructive. 

e charges will be such as to be within the reach 
of all who may wish to attend. All the pupils will be 
entitled to a ticket to each of the concerts of the “Sa- 
cred Music Society.” 

A class of Ladies and Gentlemen will meet on Mon- 
day evenings, and another on Friday evenings. A 
juvenile class will meet on Saturday afternoons. 

Private instruction will be given through the day, 
and select classes will be attended to at such hours as 
may suit their convenience. As it is designed to com- 
mence with the first principles of the science, those 
who may wish to become members would do well to 
attend at the beginning of the course. Instruction will 
be given in various kinds of Instrumental Music dur- 
ing the day and evening, by Mr Henry Knaoff, Instru- 
mental conductor of the Society. 

Appplication can be made at the rooms of the So- 
ciety on Monday and Friday evenings. 


sep 15—6m JAMES R. DICKSON, Secretary. 


ORDENTOWN INSTITUTE.—Rev. B. R. Hall, 
A. M. Principal and Proprietor, late of the Bed- 
ford Classical and Mathematical Academy, and former- 
ly Professor of Languages in the College of Indiana, 
&c. This school already known as a boarding 
school for boys, advantageously located at Bordentown, 
New Jersey, will be re-opened on Monday the 5th ot 
November. In this institution boys will be instructed 
in all the ordinary, and in some of the higher branches 
of English, in Mathematics, in the Ancient, and seve- 
ral of the Modern Languages, and also in Music, (if re- 
quired,) and some other accomplishments. ‘The pro- 
per attention will be given to their health, behaviour, 
and morals. 

The sessions in the year are two: the Winter term 
commmences on the first Monday of November, and 
the Summer term, upon the first Monday of May. 
April and October are the vacations. 

Terms anv ConpitTions :—$135 per session, is in full 
for ee bedding, fuel, lights, washing, mending, 
the use of all school books, and tuition in all studies, 
except Modern Languages and Music, which are op- 
tional. The extra charge for any Modern Language 
is $12 per session; for any musical instrument taught 
in the school, the extra charge is $25 per session. All 
payments for a session in advance; no departure from 
this rule is ever to be expected. Ifa pupil is withdrawn 
no part of the fees will be returned; if he is dismissed 
a portion will be refunded. 

B. R. Hall has been a teacher for 14 years, and is 


pendious Latin Grammar.” He refers to the folllow 
ing gentlemen :——New Jersey; Princeton, Rev. A 
Alexander, D. D., Rev. S. Miller D. D., Rev. C. Hodge 
D. D., Protessor J. A. Alexander. Bordentown, Rev. 
Jno. C. Harrison. Philadelphia, Rev. H. A. Board- 
man, Rev. A. Barnes, Thomas Harris, M. D.. Win. 
Harris, M. D., Harrison Hall, Esq. David McClure, 

 Pernnsyivanta: Bedford, Hon. G. Burd, W. 
Lyon, Esq. Chambersburg, Hon. A. Thompson, 
Hon. Geo. Chainbers, Jos. Chambers Exq. Hon. Wil- 
liamson Dunn, S. Hanover, Indiana; James Hall “ON 
Cincinnati; Harmer Denny Esq , Pitisburg; Rev. S. G. 
Winchester, Natchez; Maj. Talifero, Fort Snelling ; 
J.H. Clarke, U.S. Navy, Brooklyn; J. Frederick Schre. 
der D. D., Prof. G. Bush, New York, Dr. Everett, Char- 
lotisville, Va., Col. A. P. Hayne, Charleston S.C. F. A 
Schley, Esq. Frederick city, Md., Professor R. W. Hall, 
Geo. Gibson, M. D., Baltimore. 


hall of the American Antiquarian Society, and 


found here, to my infinite gratification, such a col- 


Eloquence, Ke. 8vo. 
N. 8, All the new publications of merit reecived a+ soon a3 
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